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Has the Plot Question 


Got You 


Down? 


> Let 
Deal-A- 
Plot 
help you up 


Thousands of writers are now using DEAL- 
A-PLOT in their daily work. It is unquestionably 
the simplest and most convenient mechanical 
plot-suggesting device on the market today. 


DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- 
ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, 
you merely shuffle and cut the cards, according 
to instructions. This gives you: 


Two or more characters; their descriptions, 
character traits; the setting; the plot problem; 
one or more complications; the climax. 

The result under the alchemy of a writer’s 
creative imagination, is a story plot. 


Each DEAL-A-PLOT packet is accompanied 
by full directions, in which the originator (C. 
F. Davis) demonstrates the use of the cards by 
working out three complete plots. The notes 
and outline from which a story was developed 
from DEAL-A-PLOT for Weird Tales by Alfred 
|. Tooke, further amplifies the use of the device. 


PLOTS PLOTS 


Descriptive Circular on Request 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 
ORDER NOW 
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For Which I Enclose $1.00 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE PROTECTION AND MARKETING OF LITERARY 
PROPERTY, By Philip Wittenberg. julian Messner, 
Inc., New York. $3.75. 


This is a book by a specialist in the legal aspects 
of letters. It answers questions of a type which 
writers are constantly asking. It goes thoroughly into 
matters of copyright, piracy, plagiarism, libel, censor- 
ship, and into the subject of book, radio, dramatic, 
motion picture, and similar contracts. Numerous legal 
citations are given, showing under what conditions 
an idea, or a manuscript, or a title, may or may not 
be protected from theft or piracy, and the remedies 
possible to an author under the law. To correct a gen- 
eral misconception as to the nature and limitations of 
copyright, we quote a passage from the chapter en- 
titled ‘The Nature of Literary Property.’ Wittenberg 
says: 

“The Jayman usually associates legal proprietorship 
with copyright secured by registry under the Copy- 
right law. This is error. Without regard to statutory 
protection, the author enjoys property in his work 
under what is known as common-law copyright. The 
basis for this is the mere labor of creation, and is 
two-fold in its aspect: there is corporeal property in a 
manuscript; there is incorporeal property in the liter- 
ary work it embodies. The incoporeal right is the 
more valuable, for it is that which, in all its varie- 
gated forms, may be commercially exploited. Essen- 
tially, that right consists in the power to determine 
whether the work shall be published at all, the man- 
ner in which, if published, it shall be done, and to 
whom. The word ‘publication’ is of great significance 
to the author in this connection. At common law, 
until a work is published, an author enjoys monopo- 
listic and exclusive rights therein. The moment he 
publishes it generally, the author is deemed to have 
dedicated it to the public. It falls into the public do- 
main, and thereafter the author no longer has the 
right to control its dissemination. It becomes impor- 
tant, therefore, for the author to know what consti- 
tutes publication, in order that he should not inad- 
vertently publish, or permit publication, under such 
circumstances as to lose the right to exclude others 
from use. 

“There are some limited forms of publication which 
do not have this consequence. An author may, for 
the limited purpose of sale, deliver his manuscript 
to an agent, or present it to publishers. He may cir- 
culate it among his friends. . . . Another form of 
public presentation which does not amount to pub- 
lication . . . is found in the presentation of dra- 
matic works upon the stage or through the medium 
of radio. While any printing and distribution in 
book form of a play is publication, so long as the 
play is presented to the public only on the stage, the 
law holds that it is not published, and that the author 
retains his continuing right over its future use. . . . 

“The author’s common-law right enables him to 
determine when, and under what conditions, he will 
publish. When he does, he must take advantage of 
the statutory copyright if he would continue his prop- 
erty right. If he so publishes, and complies with the 
statutory prerequisites and requirements, he may save 
his property to himself, and control its monopolistic 
exploitation through the term of copyright which the 
statute grants.” 


THE CouNTRY WEEKLY, By Charles M. Meredith, Jr. 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston. $3.00. 
A well-rounded discussion of the country weekly 
field, of great value to journalism students and to the 
(Continued on page 8) 
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The novelette which Bob ag, outlines 
in this article is ‘‘The Cowman Who Cursed 
His Range.”’ It appears_in the February _is- 


GREEK VASES 


THE Western sto- 
ries most readily 
salable to the pulps 
have undergone 
during the past 
half dozen years a 
considerable 
change. Nothing, 
perhaps, would 
lead a writer into 
more hot water 
than stating that 
a certain magazine 
wants exactlysuch 
and such athing— 
or that magazine 
B, having decided 
that magazine A has stumbled on a good thing, 
desires essentially the same type of material. 
Each editor would swear, and with truth, that 
he demands a certain variation. The basic re- 
quirements, however, might very well be simi- 
lar. 

So instead of mentioning specific editorial 
offices in discussing the change, the similarity 
will be lumped in the belief that a study of the 
markets will reveal minor technical differences. 

This examination will exclude the romantic 
Westerns. Romance, juicy but not too rare, is 
still anxiously sought there in most cases. It 
will apply to the “man-Westerns” which make 
up three-fourths of the field. I make no claims 
other than that it will be a statement of condi- 
tions as they seem to me to exist at the moment. 

As the result of a formula, a strong new pub- 
lishing house has risen out of the depression, 
older ones have altered their requirements. The 
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é O BO S O N Popular Publications periodicals, 


By ROBERT E. MAHAFFAY 


sue of Dime Western Magazine. Mahaffay 
this and other 
as well as 
to those of Dell Publishing Co., Street & 
Smith, Magazine Publishers and others. Of 
the 100 or more yarns written by him since 
story was published, some five 
years ago, only five have failed to sell—a 
remarkable record. ‘‘But before making that 
first sale 1 wrote for twenty-five years 
without a nibble,’’ he adds ruefully. He 
gained his knowledge of the West while 
working in the cattle country of Oregon 
and Washington. 


a regular contributor tc 


his first 


answer: Drama. Without the broad ‘“‘a,” for 
there isn’t much softness about it. 

Some older writers were able to switch to the 
new line. Others are having trouble with it, and 
that is why there is a wide-open spot for new- 
comers. 

The yarn in which the hero shows up some- 
where by accident, lands a job, is shot at, en- 
dures a welter of physical tribulations, and 
eventually tracks down the rustlers, winning 
the cowman’s daughter, is pretty difficult to sell 
these days. Not impossible, you understand, 
because some markets demand a story that is 
basically action, but difficult. 

The new Western story is in a way reminis- 
cent of Greek tragedy, with the bitter ending 
sheered off. The hero has his share of physical 
difficulties, of course, but coupled with them is 
a good deal of mental turmoil. He is no longer 
simply a brawny, panther-like figure with a gun. 
The fact that he is quick on the trigger, able in 
a brawl, capable of saving a captured young 
lady and riding hard to intercept the rascals 
who have robbed the stage, is no longer enough. 

He must be a man who reacts like a human 
being—as you and I might, for example—and 
he must be honestly torn by the circumstances 
in which he finds himself. You, the writer, must 
provide the circumstances that put him over 
the hurdles of indecision, hurt, anger, perhaps 
hopelessness, perhaps despair. 

Sophocles was a master at it. So was Euripides. 
Perhaps you remember Oedipus Rex. There was 
a man who had his troubles. Put a saddle under 
him and change the circumstances a little, and 
he might have been a Western hero. Shakespeare 
had the hang of it, too. Hamlet, you will recall, 
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spends a good deal of time shredding his emo- 
tions from one end of the stage to the other. 
It’s dramatic as hell. The emotion shredding it- 
self is more or less static; yet, built up and 
welded with action, it becomes drama, and that’s 
what the magazines I’m talking about want. 

It wouldn’t do any harm to take a flyer at 
Conrad. Few writers have ever been as skillful 
as he was at “taking the top of a man’s head 
off.” Which is part of the procedure these days. 

I don’t contend that these Westerns I’m dis- 
cussing are developing into literature compar- 
able to Shakespeare and the Greeks. But I do 
maintain that they are expanding along lines 
that those lads proved are sound. 

The novelty of a cowboy’s or a gunman’s 
routine exploits has worn thin. The demand— 
and it must be from the public or the magazines 
wouldn’t sell—is for stories of real men and 
women who experience the emotional upheavals 
common to all of us. 

You may read stories that make this appraisal 
look like tripe. Maybe it is. On the other hand, 
remember that any change is bound to be rough- 
ly instead of cleanly made at the start, that edi- 
tors can’t always get what they want, that some 
names are valuable to a magazine almost regard- 
less of the yarn under them. That last isn’t sour 
grapes; I’d like to get there myself sometime. 

Let’s grant that some such change, roughly 
speaking, has taken place. Will it last? Or is 
it a fad that will sooner or later be stampeded 
from? I think not. It may be modified when 
the freshness is gone. Perhaps some of the melo- 
drama will mellow into drama, though not all 
of it. The strain that has been added is too 
basic to be thrown overboard altogether. 


Why, then, you may ask, shouldn’t it apply 
equally to the rest of the adventure-action field? 
Because the Western scope is so much more 
limited. In Westerns we are turning over thor- 
oughly plowed ground. Certain sections of the 
adventure field have run into the same prob- 
lem and met it. Pick up a Foreign Legion yarn 
now and read it. Three to one it will be a char- 
acter story rather than a yarn of achievement 
or the solution of physical difficulties. 

All right, what is this drama that appears to 
be so important? Let’s take a scene and build 
drama into it. 

A man named Smith is shooting at a target. 
Nothing very dramatic about that. 

The winning of a prize connected with the 
shooting is important to Smith. Well, that 
helps a little. 

Instead of target shooting, Smith is in the 
middle of a dusty street and facing him is a 
strange gunman who intends to kill him. The 
reader may perk up a bit. 

The gunman, instead of being a stranger, is 
Smith’s best friend whom he hasn’t seen for 
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years; he doesn’t recognize Smith; Smith can- 
not reveal himself because of circumstances in 
the situation; he owes a lot to this friend and 
must stand there, in imminent danger of being 
killed, knowing he cannot bring himself to shoot 
down his friend even to save his own life. If 
you have built up the fact that his life is 
mighty important just then to someone besides 
himself, you have a scene with punch in it. 
More than a “his gun spat flame and lead, and 
the hard-eyed gunman crumpled” scene. It’s that 
“something more” that these magazines I’m re- 
ferring to are after. 

Let’s take a novelette that was looked on fav- 
orably not long ago and retrace the building of 
it step by step. 

We are starting from scratch. No ideas to 
speak of, but some provision must be made for 
next month’s groceries. We fiddle for a while 
with the typewriter, pace up and down. Who 
will be the hero? Sheriff? Cowbov? Outlaw? 

Out of the number of possibilities we pick a 
rodeo to string our incidents on. To get a little 
variety we'll open the story while they are test- 
ing the buckers that will go into the show on 
the day following. 

Our hero, Bill, is picking up a little money 
that way so he can pay his entry fee. Our 
villain, Sparr, will be managing the rodeo, and 
he will be there looking over the buckers. 


We want punch on the first page and in the 
first chapter. We do a little thinking, and de- 
cide that Bill is doing to be using an assumed 
name. For some reason or other he has come 
back to this town so changed that he isn’t 
known; he must be in a dangerous spot; he hates 
Sparr, who is well worth it, and Sparr hates and 
fears him. 

Now we have to dope out the background 
for this. It must be dramatic; it must justify 
these things we have promised with hints in 
the first couple or three pages as we were get- 
ting under way. 

More hard thinking, fumbling around for 
ideas. We have a vague notion in the back of 
our head that a dramatic climax could be built 
around the hero’s riding in front of an actively 
hostile crowd. Just something to work toward. 
More of it later. 

That background, now. Let’s say that a year 
before, Sparr, with the help of the law he con- 
trolled, had started to smash the little outfits 
in the vicinity. Bill, a small rancher, had whip- 
ped together opposition, assumed the leadership. 
A showdown came. 

Secretly one night, under Bill’s leadership, 
the small ranchers got together, rode out to 
head off Sparr. They were betrayed by one of 
their number. They rode into an ambush and 
five of them were murdered. It broke up the 
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party. It also broke the back of the resistance. 
Though Sparr was known to be responsible, 
nothing could be proved. 

The shattered ranchers, thinking for adequate 
reasons that Bill, their leader, had been the man 
who betrayed them, rode to his cabin to kill 
him for his supposed treachery. There was a 
fight. Bill was badly wounded, but was pulled 
out of the mess and put on a freight train by 
an old friend. Some five hundred miles from 
his home town he was taken off the freight, 
believed to be dead. It took him a year to re- 
cover from his wound. The ordeal changed 
his appearance. 

Now we have the dangerous spot he is in 
accounted for, as well as the necessity for the 
assumed name and the difficulty between him 
and Sparr. 

We sketch part of this briefly in the first 
chapter, in conversation with a young rider 
named Red. To tie him into the story and add 
something else for Bill to think about, we'll 
make Red the son of a man who was killed 
in the ambush. 

But our story must move along. Sparr sus- 
pects Bill’s identity, assigns him an outlaw 
bronc to ride. The bronc is a mad killer; the 
other riders know that, and so does Bill, but he 
accepts it as a challenge from Sparr and rides. 
The brone comes within an ace of killing Bill 
and is finally shot by Red. 

Strongly aroused, Bill is about to demand a 
showdown in spite of consequences when a girl 
shows up on the scene. The girl Bill had been 
engaged to. That stops him. The girl rides off 
with Sparr. 

* 

We have enough started now so that we 
ought to be able to work a story out of it. We 
take a little time out now to build up Bill as 
a character and enlarge more on that back- 
ground. We point up the hell Bill has gone 
through, the spot he is in with this range he 
tried to help, and the kind of kid he had been 
before this affair broke his life apart. 

A point we have to be careful of here. This 
couldn’t have happened in the comparatively 
modern day of big rodeos. So we place it just 
at the end of the sixgun period, when the 
rodeos were little affairs staged by scattered 
communities after the fall roundup. 

The yarn must keep rolling. We’re about due 
for a dramatic twist of some sort because the 
reader probably figures he has things pretty 
well lined up. After dinner Red goes out and 
brings back the old man, Jerry Sorms, who had 
helped Bill escape. Both have recognized him. 

The old man tells Bill that he shouldn’t have 
returned. That conditions have changed. If 
he were to reveal himself and prove his inno- 
cence, the range would blow up, all the old 
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hates would be revived, there would be a re- 
newal of the bloodshed which had marked his 
departure. 

It seems that the one thing Sparr had wanted 
more than power was the girl Bill had been en- 
gaged to. She had thought Bill dead. To save 
her father’s little place as well as the rest of 
the range, she had made a deal with Sparr, 
promising to marry him if he would stop the 
persecution of the small outfits. 


The dramatics here are obvious. Bill has 
fought his way back from almost certain death 
in order to clear his name, regain the girl he 
loves, and renew the fight against the lawless 
Sparr. He finds he can do none of these things 
without plunging the country into a bloody 
range war. 

Bill has his decision to make. He remembers 
the savagery of the last trouble, and to avoid 
the loss of more lives he determines to sacrifice 
his good name and give up the girl. He makes 
one demand of Jerry, however. He must ride in 
the contest. 

If he doesn’t, of course, the story goes to 
pot. So we have to let him ride, and make the 
reason convincing. 

After he has told Jerry that he must ride, 
we'll phrase it this way: “It was a queer thing, 
that need. Bill Flannery understood it only 
vaguely, yet he felt the shocking power of it. 
He was a man barred from all that he had 
fought back to life to accomplish. He was 
grasping, desperately, for the one thing left to 
him that touched the old Bill Flannery.” 

This contributes to making Bill a character, 
and ties in with that earlier piece of character- 
building in which we pointed up his love of the 
contests. 

All this explanatory dialogue has used up 
space. A spot of action is needed. As they leave 
the restaurant a hidden gunman takes a shot at 
Bill. Besides providing movement, this tips off 
the fact that Sparr has recognized Bill, is 
afraid of him, and wants to remove him. 


We get to the rodeo, following which the girl 
is to marry Sparr. We find we have to alter that 
business of riding in front of a hostile audience. 
Instead of playing up the dramatics of that, we 
have the announcer roar Bill out of the chute 
by his right name—a name every man and 
woman in the stands hates! Sparr has arranged 
this, knowing that the keyed-up ranchers will 
vent their anger on Bill. The town and the 
range, on this day of the show, are at a dang- 
erous boiling point as Sparr is handling the con- 
test and old memories have been stirred up. 

One of the spectators shoots Bill’s horse. Men 
spill out of the stands, coming for him. Jerry, 
however, who has guessed that something is up, 
turns loose the steers used in the bulldogging. 
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“THE HERO GETS KILLED AND THE VIL- 
LAIN GETS THE GIRL—I’M A WOMAN 
HATER!” 


In the confusion he gets Bill clear, takes him up 
to a cabin in the hills. 

The carefully made plans for peace have been 
smashed wide open. The town is in an uproar. To 
the cabin come the men of the range who believe 
Bill is innocent. The old hatreds that have been 
glossed over are out in the open again. The war 
they had tried to stave off is about to break. 

Jerry had known the real traitor among the 
small ranchers. He hadn’t exposed him, thus 
clearing Bill, because of the furore it would 
raise. He clears Bill now. The real traitor is in 
the cabin. If the fight must come, Bill’s inno- 
cence can be established among the townspeople. 

We need something now to heighten the sus- 
pense still further. The traitor, Sparr’s man, 
declares that Sparr was ready for this. If a 
move is made against Sparr, the girl, who has 
sacrificed herself for the range, will pay for it. 
That handcuffs them. Not only is Bill unable 
to strike at Sparr, but he must prevent the 
rabid townspeople from doing it. There is only 
one way to accomplish that. If he turns himself 
over to them, the edge of their anger will be 
dulled, a general fight may be averted. 

This naturally must be the dramatic high 
spot toward which the yarn has built. 

We split off from the Greeks here. They kept 
right on along their rocky road, and loved it, 
but we must straighten matters out. 

Bill is starting for town on his grim errand 
when the girl shows up, having slipped away 
from Sparr when she realized Bill was alive. A 
dramatic reunion. She brings word that Sparr 
is coming to the cabin, on a spuriously lawful 
pretext, to wipe out the men forming the heart 
of his opposition. 
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While an up-and-coming fight is not abso- 
lutely essential in climaxing a novelette, it’s 
good insurance. There is a fight with a good 
deal of gun thunder. Sparr picks up more lead 
than he can carry, the way is open for the 
restoration of Bill’s good name, and he has the 
girl. 

Looking back over this I’m not sure that in 
the bare outline the hinges of the yarn stand 
out sufficiently. I’ve tried to show how the 
story runs along on the threads of the hero’s 
emotions, how each turn in it is motivated by 
some decision of his. That thread of the hero’s 
feelings, his reactions, must be kept sound or 
the yarn falls apart. 

It might be useful to compare the outline 
with the story which is scheduled to appear in 
Dime Western, checking up on the plants and 
the build-up necessary to make events credible, 
as well as the handling of the dramatics. 

In conclusion it is worth mentioning that 
while punch is required, a fair degree of subtlety 
is a fine thing to use. 

And another thing. The field has broadened 
remarkably. Every month on down from the 
trapper period in the early nineteenth century 
had some vital bit of Western history in it. 
That’s close to a hundred years of Western-story 
material, varying widely. There’s a market for 
all of it. 


The Old Editor oeserves: 


SIGH-CHOLOGY 


Early last spring I called upon two young pulp 
editors. Both of them were new on their jobs. We'll 
call them A and B. 

Mr. A. apologized for keeping me waiting and 
pointed to a pile of manuscripts on his desk. He 
bemoaned the fact that he had to wade through 
that pile of junk. “I have to edit this trash with 
my tongue in my cheek,” he said. He didn’t expect 
good stories, he just picked out the “least terrible.” 

But Mr. B was more enthusiastic. He told me he 
was going to put out the best pulp in the field. 
This is what he said: “There’s a lot of fun in this 
job. Some darn good yarns coming in. Some of 
these authors are worth more than I can afford to 
pay them. Maybe some day I will be able to pay 
them better rates.” 

This month I called upon both editors. I found 
that Mr. A had been canned. He couldn’t bring 
up the circulation. 

But Mr. B was sitting pretty. His circulation had 
risen over forty thousand. He had the best authors 
in his book. He inspired them to do better work 
than they had been doing before, because he 
gave them more than a check. 

Yes, many a pulp magazine’s success depends 
upon the psychology of its editor—and the first 
syllable should not be spelled “Sigh.” PSY means 
Peppy Sincerity and Youth—not Phlegmatic Ster- 
ility and Yawning. What kind of PSYchology are 
YOU using, Mr. Editor? 


The Old Editor. 
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By JOSEPH LICHTBLAU 


VETERAN read- 
ers of A. & J. will 
probably remem- 
ber my article, 
“The Sex - Story 
Markets,” which 
appeared in the 
December, 193 2, 
issue. In that ar- 
ticle I pointed out 
the gambling 
chance any writer 
took who submit- 
ted sex yarns to 
the magazines 
then in existence, 
and gave a list of 
those I thought the most reliable and depend- 
able. 

Now, some five years later, I will try to pre- 
sent the prevailing situation in the sex-story 
magazine field as concisely as possible, and “up- 
on information and belief,” as the lawyers say: 
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First, a resumé of the sex-story magazines in 
existence to-day: 


Edited by F. Cecile Glasberg at Harry and Irving 
Donenfeld’s offices (Merwil Publishing Co., 480 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York), you will find La Paree, Gay 
Parisienne, Spicy Stories, Bedtime Stories, Tattle 
Tales, Gay Broadway, Pep Stories and Snappy. Though 
manuscripts are supposed to be sent to D. M. Publish- 
ing Co., Dover, Del., and you can keep on sending 
them there, the New York office is where they are 
really considered. The best length for each of these 
magazines is from 2000 to 3000 words. What Miss 
Glasberg seems to want, is detailed descriptions of 
the female form divine; all the breath-taking sensa- 
tions that lead up to a seduction, and plenty of sexy 
“clinches.” The old formula with a trick ending is 


/ 


apparently not desired. The Donenfelds pay 1/, cent 
a word, shortly after publication. I have it from a 
highly reliable source that their checks go out regu- 
larly to authors of published material on the tenth 
of each month. 

New York writers will find it difficult to study the 
Donenfeld magazines, however, because they are for- 
bidden on New York City stands. Mr. John H. Sum- 
ner, the blue-nosed czar of censorship, still is very 
much on the job, and it would be just t6o bad for the 
Donenfelds if he caught their “verboten’” sex books 
in Manhattan. Since special study of these magazines 
is required in order to get a fairly accurate idea of 
their nature, New York writers, if they have friends 
or relatives out of town, should contrive to obtain 
them via express or otherwise. The mails of Uncle 
Sam are forbidden for magazines of a too licentious 
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Mr. Lichtblau has contributed other articles 
to the A. & J. on the market situation in 
various fields. He is a New York literary 
agent and frequent contributor to the sex 
and confession magazines, as well as other 
types. 


nature; and even though the Donenfeld magazines 
are merely lightly sexy, with nothing that can actually 
be called ‘“‘raw,’” they haven't been able to impress 
Mr. Farley sufficiently yet so that they can obtain 
mailing privileges. 

One of the most dependable sex magazines is 
Breezy Stories and Young's, edited by Phil Painter, 
and published by him at 55 W. Third St., New York. 
Nice old Cashel Pomeroy used to edit this magazine 
before Mr. Painter bought it, and it is a monthly using 
love short-stories with sex interest, 4000 to 5000 
words, and novelettes from 8000 to 10,000 words. 
While Mr. Painter takes a pretty long time for de- 
cisions, if you study his book and get the correct 
slant, you won't regret trying him out with manu- 
scripts that may please him. In stories for this book 
the sex interest should not be licentious or vulgar, 
but should be woven in deftly and cleverly as part of 
a real, genuine plot, arising from the incidents and 
situations. Uncle Sam approves this magazine by 
giving it mailing privileges, so it is evident that no 
gross sex is permitted. 

High Heel and Silk Stocking Stories, published by 
Ultem Publications at 404 Fourth Ave., New York, 
are almost in the College Humor class, so sophisti- 
cated and smartly told are the stories you will find 
here. From 1000 to 3000 words is the limit, with 
payment at 114 cents per word either on acceptance 
or publication. M. R. Reese is the editor. The photos 
that fill each of these magazines show lovely females 
in poses that display sheer, tantalizing hosiery well- 
filled with beautiful feminine calves, but the stories 
apparently are not frowned upon by Mr. Sumner, be- 
cause these magazines adorn New York City stands. 

To make these two magazines, the authors may go 
a long way in sexy descriptions, but should put them 
over so cleverly that they give no real offense. 

A newcomer in this field, of very similar type, is 
The Stocking Parade, 125 E. 46th St., New York, 
issued by Arrow Publications. Rates paid by this 
magazine are not stated, but payment is announced 
on publication. 

College Humor isn’t strictly in the sex magazine 
class. Still it hovers between and though Robert A. 
Pines, the editor, who guides its destinies at 22 W. 
48th St., New York, goes in largely for big names, 
any author who submits something definitely slanted 
at this slickie will get a cordial reception. First sto- 
ries by new writers are given prominence in biographi- 
cal sketches with photos, and though only three sto- 
ries per issue seem to be used, there is always a 
chance for you if you inject something clever and 
modern, with appeal to sophisticated college men. 
Famous artists and cartoonists appear regularly. Photos 
of college girls of real pulchritude, in amusing poses, 
are sought. Double-entendre jokes and gags appear 
by the score. Study this magazine beforehand; you've 
got a mighty slim chance of landing otherwise. This 
magazine goes through the mails. Good rates, on 
acceptance. 

Four excellent sex books to aim at, because Culture 
Publications, 900 Market St., Wilmington, Del., are 
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“THE HERO GETS KILLED AND THE VIL- 
LAIN GETS THE GIRL—I’M A WOMAN 
HATER!” 


In the confusion he gets Bill clear, takes him up 
to a cabin in the hills. 

The carefully made plans for peace have been 
smashed wide open. The town is in an uproar. To 
the cabin come the men of the range who believe 
Bill is innocent. The old hatreds that have been 
glossed over are out in the open again. The war 
they had tried to stave off is about to break. 

Jerry had known the real traitor among the 
small ranchers. He hadn’t exposed him, thus 
clearing Bill, because of the furore it would 
raise. He clears Bill now. The real traitor is in 
the cabin. If the fight must come, Bill’s inno- 
cence can be established among the townspeople. 

We need something now to heighten the sus- 
pense still further. The traitor, Sparr’s man, 
declares that Sparr was ready for this. If a 
move is made against Sparr, the girl, who has 
sacrificed herself for the range, will pay for it. 
That handcuffs them. Not only is Bill unable 
to strike at Sparr, but he must prevent the 
rabid townspeople from doing it. There is only 
one way to accomplish that. If he turns himself 
over to them, the edge of their anger will be 
dulled, a general fight may be averted. 

This naturally must be the dramatic high 
spot toward which the yarn has built. 

We split off from the Greeks here. They kept 
right on along their rocky road, and loved it, 
but we must straighten matters out. 

Bill is starting for town on his grim errand 
when the girl shows up, having slipped away 
from Sparr when she realized Bill was alive. A 
dramatic reunion. She brings word that Sparr 
is coming to the cabin, on a spuriously lawful 
pretext, to wipe out the men forming the heart 
of his opposition. 
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While an up-and-coming fight is not abso- 
lutely essential in climaxing a novelette, it’s 
good insurance. There is a fight with a good 
deal of gun thunder. Sparr picks up more lead 
than he can carry, the way is open for the 
restoration of Bill’s good name, and he has the 
girl. 

Looking back over this I’m not sure that in 
the bare outline the hinges of the yarn stand 
out sufficiently. I’ve tried to show how the 
story runs along on the threads of the hero’s 
emotions, how each turn in it is motivated by 
some decision of his. That thread of the hero’s 
feelings, his reactions, must be kept sound or 
the yarn falls apart. 

It might be useful to compare the outline 
with the story which is scheduled to appear in 
Dime Western, checking up on the plants and 
the build-up necessary to make events credible, 
as well as the handling of the dramatics. 

In conclusion it is worth mentioning that 
while punch is required, a fair degree of subtlety 
is a fine thing to use. 

And another thing. The field has broadened 
remarkably. Every month on down from the 
trapper period in the early nineteenth century 
had some vital bit of Western history in it. 
That’s close to a hundred years of Western-story 
material, varying widely. There’s a market for 
all of it. 
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SIGH-CHOLOGY 


Early last spring I called upon two young pulp 
editors. Both of them were new on their jobs. We'll 
call them A and B. 

Mr. A. apologized for keeping me waiting and 
pointed to a pile of manuscripts on his desk. He 
bemoaned the fact that he had to wade through 
that pile of junk. “I have to edit this trash with 
my tongue in my cheek,” he said. He didn’t expect 
good stories, he just picked out the “least terrible.” 

But Mr. B was more enthusiastic. He told me he 
was going to put out the best pulp in the field. 
This is what he said: “There’s a lot of fun in this 
job. Some darn good yarns coming in. Some of 
these authors are worth more than I can afford to 
pay them. Maybe some day I will be able to pay 
them better rates.” 

This month I called upon both editors. I found 
that Mr. A had been canned. He couldn't bring 
up the circulation. 

But Mr. B was sitting pretty. His circulation had 
risen over forty thousand. He had the best authors 
in his book. He inspired them to do better work 
than they had been doing before, because he 
gave them more than a check. 

Yes, many a pulp magazine’s success depends 
upon the psychology of its editor—and the first 
syllable should not be spelled “Sigh.” PSY means 
Peppy Sincerity and Youth—not Phlegmatic Ster- 
ility and Yawning. What kind of PSYchology are 
YOU using, Mr. Editor? 


The Old Editor. 
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. . « By JOSEPH LICHTBLAU 


VETERAN read- 
ers of A. & J. will 
probably remem- 
ber my article, 
“The Sex - Story 
Markets,” which 
appeared in the 
December, 193 2, 
issue. In that ar- 
ticle I pointed out 
the gambling 
chance any writer 

took who submit- 
ted sex yarns to 
the magazines 
then in existence, 
and gave a list of 
those I thought the most reliable and depend- 
able. 

Now, some five years later, I will try to pre- 
sent the prevailing situation in the sex-story 
magazine field as concisely as possible, and “up- 
on information and belief,” as the lawyers say: 


EX: | 


Joseph Lichtblau 


First, a resumé of the sex-story magazines in 
existence to-day: 


Edited by F. Cecile Glasberg at Harry and Irving 
Donenfeld’s offices (Merwil Publishing Co., 480 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York), you will find La Paree, Gay 
Parisienne, Spicy Stories, Bedtime Stories, Tattle 
Tales, Gay Broadway, Pep Stories and Snappy. Though 
manuscripts are supposed to be sent to D. M. Publish- 
ing Co., Dover, Del., and you can keep on sending 
them there, the New York office is where they are 
really considered. The best length for each of these 
magazines is from 2000 to 3000 words. What Miss 
Glasberg seems to want, is detailed descriptions of 
the female form divine; all the breath-taking sensa- 
tions that lead up to a seduction, and plenty of sexy 
“clinches.” The old formula with a trick ending is 
apparently not desired. The Donenfelds pay 1/y cent 
a word, shortly after publication. I have it from a 
highly reliable source that their checks go out regu- 
larly to authors of published material on the tenth 
of each month. 

New York writers will find it difficult to study the 
Donenfeld magazines, however, because they are for- 
bidden on New York City stands. Mr. John H. Sum- 
ner, the blue-nosed czar of censorship, still is very 
much on the job, and it would be just t6o bad for the 
Donenfelds if he caught their “verboten’” sex books 
in Manhattan. Since special study of these magazines 
is required in order to get a fairly accurate idea of 
their nature, New York writers, if they have friends 
or relatives out of town, should contrive to obtain 
them via express or otherwise. The mails of Uncle 
Sam are forbidden for magazines of a too licentious 


SEX-STORY MAGAZINES ARE 
STILL A GAMBLE, BUT — 


Mr. Lichtblau has contributed other articles 
o the A. & J. on the market situation in 
various fields. He is a New York literary 
agent and frequent contributor to the sex 
and confession magazines, as well as other 
types 


nature; and even though the Donenfeld magazines 
are merely lightly sexy, with nothing that can actually 
be called ‘“‘raw,” they haven’t been able to impress 
Mr. Farley sufficiently yet so that they can obtain 
mailing privileges. 

One of the most dependable sex magazines is 
Breezy Stories and Young's, edited by Phil Painter, 
and published by him at 55 W. Third St., New York. 
Nice old Cashel Pomeroy used to edit this magazine 
before Mr. Painter bought it, and it is a monthly using 
love short-stories with sex interest, 4000 to 5000 
words, and novelettes from 8000 to 10,000 words. 
While Mr. Painter takes a pretty long time for de- 
cisions, if you study his book and get the correct 
slant, you won't regret trying him out with manu- 
scripts that may please him. In stories for this book 
the sex interest should not be licentious or vulgar, 
but should be woven in deftly and cleverly as part of 
a real, genuine plot, arising from the incidents and 
situations. Uncle Sam approves this magazine by 
giving it mailing privileges, so it is evident that no 
gross sex is permitted. 

High Heel and Silk Stocking Stories, published by 
Ultem Publications at 404 Fourth Ave., New York, 
are almost in the College Humor class, so sophisti- 
cated and smartly told are the stories you will find 
here. From 1000 to 3000 words is the limit, with 
payment at 114 cents per word either on acceptance 
or publication. M. R. Reese is the editor. The photos 
that fill each of these magazines show lovely females 
in poses that display sheer, tantalizing hosiery well- 
filled with beautiful feminine calves, but the stories 
apparently are not frowned upon by Mr. Sumner, be- 
cause these magazines adorn New York City stands. 

To make these two magazines, the authors may go 
a long way in sexy descriptions, but should put them 
over so cleverly that they give no real offense. 

A newcomer in this field, of very similar type, is 
The Stocking Parade, 125 E. 46th St., New York, 
issued by Arrow Publications. Rates paid by this 
magazine are not stated, but payment is announced 
on publication. 

College Humor isn’t strictly in the sex magazine 
class. Still it hovers between and though Robert A. 
Pines, the editor, who guides its destinies at 22 W. 
48th St., New York, goes in largely for big names, 
any author who submits something definitely slanted 
at this slickie will get a cordial reception. First sto- 
ries by new writers are given prominence in biographi- 
cal sketches with photos, and though only three sto- 
ries per issue seem to be used, there is always a 
chance for you if you inject something clever and 
modern, with appeal to sophisticated college men. 
Famous artists and cartoonists appear regularly. Photos 
of college girls of real pulchritude, in amusing poses, 
are sought. Double-entendre jokes and gags appear 
by the score. Study this magazine beforehand; you've 
got a mighty slim chance of landing otherwise. This 
magazine goes through the mails. Good rates, on 
acceptance. 

Four excellent sex books to aim at, because Culture 
Publications, 900 Market St., Wilmington, Del., are 
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behind them, and have a reputation for paying authors 
fair rates on acceptance, up to 1 cent a word, are the 
following: Spicy Mystery Stories, using mystery shorts 
with girl interest, 2500 to 5500 words; Spicy Detec- 
tive Stories, using thrilling detective shorts up to 5000 
words, strong girl interest; Spicy Adventure Stories, 
using exotic adventure yarns involving girls and love, 
up to 5000 words; Spicy Western Stories, using West- 
ern short-siories up to 5000 words, realistic girl in- 
terest. 

Sex is evident to a great extent in all of these 
magazines and they should be studied by those who 
desire to contribute to them. These magazines appear 
on New York City stands, and since Mr. Sumner 
seems to tolerate them, that is evidence that they are 
not licentious, and that writers must be fairly discreet 
in their narrative style. 

You all know, of course, Harry Stephen Keeler. 
He still edits Ten Story Book at 529 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, and he gets out a magazine with stories in 
which sexy treatment is the rule, but with plots that 
must seem to Professor Keeler unusual and different. 
If there’s anything he hates, it’s an old familiar plot. 
Give him a short-story up to about 5000 words, told 
in a naughty, iconoclastic vein, in a manner that 
seems novel to him, and he'll reward you with six 
dollars; moreover, he now pays on acceptance. Read 
my note about him when I mentioned him “way back”’ 
in 1932. He’s still the same old grand fellow. 

Gay Book, 201 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, is a po- 
tential market for you. It is edited by William H. 
Kofoed, and uses sophisticated, humorous shorts of 
1500 to 2000 words with a sex slant, paying %% to 
1 cent a word, presumably on acceptance. It is best 
to study this book carefully in advance. Sex must 
be woven in skillfully; it must be a result of narra- 
tive description of incidents and situations more than 
anything outright sexy. You're bound to lose if you 
don’t get the special slant of this magazine, which 
appears on New York stands without interference. 
Be very careful about length limits; Bill Kofoed will 
promptly shoot back your script without even reading 
it if your estimated amount of words on the title page 
is over 2000. 

Associated Authors, Inc., 1008 W. York St., Phila- 
delphia, which get out Paris Nights, Scarlet Adven- 


BOOKS 
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country weekly publisher. It covers the gamut of the 
small newspaper's activities, from the gathering and 
handling of the news to the building up of circula- 
tion, collections, and advertising and promotion plans. 


How TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES, By Esther L. 
Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y., $1. 


This is the book you might have ordered written 
to help you with your confession stories. It is by a 
successful author of scores of love stories, including 
the ‘true’ story, who assumes that her reader is an 
intelligent person really wanting to get down to the 
essential business of turning out a very marketable 
commodity. Therefore, she has no space for flowery 
redundancies but proceeds at once to such important 
matters as subjects to write about, characters to use, 
suitable plots, the elements that make confessional 
stories appealing and convincing, etc. Everything is 
here, from the initial conception of the yarn to the 
title and the markets. Best of all, this book presents 
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turess, and Scarlet Confessions, have lost their last 
editor, Mark T. Pattie, according to a reliable report. 
Mr. George Shade, the publisher, is temporarily acting 
as both publisher and editor. A pressmen’s strike at 
the Philadelphia plant forced out Mark T. Pattie, who 
was both pressroom foreman and editor of the string 
of magazines. 

Paris Nights uses sexy material as indicated by its 
title, but if your story is accepted, the chances are 
you'll have to wait a nice long while for payment. 
Things are so unsettled with the company as I write 
this, that it may be advisable to “lay off’? until fur- 
ther news is available about what has happened. 

In my original draft of this article I had included 
five sex magazines published by Joe Mann; they were 
Don't Look, Burlesk, Saucy Movie Tales, Midnight 
Gayeties, and Gay French Life. and Mr. Mann could 
be addressed at 439 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., or 
at Newsdealers Publishing Co., 105 W. 40th St., New 
York. However, Mr. Mann has just informed me that 
his magazines have been discontinued. He hopes that 
a reorganization now going on will enable him to 
publish them again; but as the outcome is still un- 
certain, I can only suggest that writers wait for further 
announcement before considering these as possible 
markets. 


This just about covers the sex and near-sex 
markets in the sense that such markets are 
usually regarded. There are, of course, other 
markets which occasionally use material tinged 
with sex. Esquire, for example, and Story—as 
well as most of the “literary” periodicals, and a 
few of the popular magazines. The distinction 
is that sex, when it appears in these latter pub- 
lications, is, for the most part, treated realistic- 
ally, while in the sex magazine it is handled 
glamorously. The aim is not to give a “slice of 
life’ but to titillate the reader and provide a 
“thrill”? Which is a very great difference in- 
deed, although opinions may differ as to whether 
such frivolity is as dreadful as Mr. Sumner 
would have us believe. 
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examples that clarify, that give you something definite 
to follow. Mrs. Schwartz knows what she is writing 
about and she is articulate enough to convey her 
knowledge. For a blue-print study of the confessional 
story, this book is all that could be desired—David 
Raffelock. 


MAKING MANUSCRIPTS SALABLE, By Walter N. Des 
Marias. Comfort Press, St. Louis. $1.98. 


This is a comprehensive manual on story writing 
by a writer and critic. Beginning with the funda- 
mentals of plot, characterization, dialogue, viewpoint, 
suspense, crisis and climax, endings, openings, unity, 
transitions, etc., it applies these in later chapters to 
various types of story—love, confession, short-short, 
action, detective, and juvenile. The book concludes 
with a sales-chance chart, story-value rating chart, and 
examples of interest-analysis graphs, which should 
prove helpful. It is described as a “working hand- 
book,” and seems to deserve the designation. 
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SITUATION 


. . . By DORIS WILDER 


€ HY have you stopped writing the 
Greeting Card Department for THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST?” 

“Just what is the present situation with ref- 
erence to the marketing of greetings?” 

These questions in one form or another have 
been asked me frequently during the past six 
months. 

I discontinued the department because I felt 
I could no longer make it of value. 

Five years ago, when my first article on 
greeting-card writing appeared in THE AUTHOR 
& JouRNALIST, the market was wide open. The 
depression, while it had killed or anaesthetized 
a few firms, had put new life into others. 
People who no longer could afford gifts were 
sending cards instead. Moreover, with the nec- 
essary curtailment of expenditures for material 
things came new emphasis on intangible values 
such as friendliness, loyalty, hope, courage, 
faith, sympathy and cheer—the very substance 
of the greeting at its best. Emotion, that out- 
cast of postwar days, again was socially accept- 
able. 

Greeting-card manufacturers, however, were 
not immune from the harassments affecting 
other businesses. Regardless of present condi- 
tions, the uncertainties of the future had to be 
taken into consideration. 

The big firms could draw indefinitely upon 
their files for verses and ideas previously pur- 
chased from their own contributors or taken 
over with the assets of defunct companies, 
some of them already used but worth reprinting 
and others never developed. Moreover most of 
their editors were themselves verse-writers capa- 
ble of batting out on the typewriter dozens of 
“Christmas-Cheer-Glad-New-Year” wishes as 
needed. 

Wariness succeeded recklessness in the plan- 
ning of new lines. Editors were to buy from 
free lance writers only greetings which said the 
same old thing in a better way, or said some- 
thing new and said it well. 

e 

When I sent out my first inquiries in behalf 
of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, editors were 
eager to have their general requirements and 
current needs published. But by the time last 
spring when I felt that in fairness to editors, 
other greeting-card writers and myself, I must 
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Miss Wilder has covered the Greeting Card 
situation for The Author & Journalist for 


several years. Her articles in the January 
issues for 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936, con- 
stitute a practical course in all phases of 
writing and selling such material. The cur- 
rent article tells frankly why she felt it 
necessary to drop her monthly greeting- 
card column in the A. & J. 


drop the monthly department, the situation had 
materially changed. I could not betray the con- 
fidences of the editors who were buying from 
me most liberally and supplying me with infor- 
mation for my own personal use only. I was no 
longer in close touch with all the markets on 
my list. If I had continued to print tips regard- 
ing the liveliest open markets, it seems probable 
that they too would have been driven to closing 
their doors. 

Mrs. Ethel W. Beach of Bromfield Publishers 
long was known as an angel among editors. She 
never chucked one’s verses into an envelope and 
fired them back without comment, or with a 
coolly-worded printed slip, She would at least 
pen the word “sorry” on a gay bit of note- 
paper. More often than not she would set down 
a few words of encouragement or a bit of help- 
ful criticsm. She was the helpful friend of 
beginners. Now, I understand, Mrs. Beach 
reviews personally only the work of writers 
whom she knows and knows favorably. An 
office assistant returns all other contributions 
accompanied by a conventional printed slip. 

Mr. Richard Hill of the P. F. Volland Co. 
wrote me time and again: “This is for your 
own information. Please do not quote this in 
the column you conduct.” 

The Gibson Art Co., one of the largest and 
most prosperous firms, closed its doors to free- 
lance submissions two years ago. 

When Mr. Philip Stack left New York and 
advertising writing for Dayton, O., to put new 
life into the Stanley line, he made it clear at 
once that he would buy only from a few writers 
of proven ability and reliability. 

Norcross asked to be designated as a closed 
market. 

Other firms answered inquiries with such 
replies as “Verses staff written” and “We have 
regular sources from which we obtain our 
material.” 

Why? 

Publicity given to opportunities in greeting- 
card writing, together with exigencies occa- 
sioned by the depression, brought many new 
contributors into the field. Dashing off senti- 
ments looked like an easy way of staying off 
relief. Moreover, persons who previously had 
submitted only an occasional greeting, result of 
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casual inspiration, began grinding out rhymes 
with deadening seriousness. 

One editor wrote me: “Since the note about 
our firm appeared in your last issue, we have 
been literally swamped with offerings.” 

The great editorial rebellion, however, was 
not against quantity but quality. Editor after 
editor, including some who still read the sub- 
missions of all comers, has told me that pub- 
lished calls for material result in deluges of 
“stuff” not merely mediocre but unbelievably 
bad. Many of these offerings are scrawled in 
pencil on cheap tablet paper—several verses 
together on each sheet—name and address miss- 
ing or illegible—sentiments not numbered— 
paper crumpled, smooched and dog-eared—no 
self-addressed envelope enclosed— When I was 
writing the column, I was asked time and again 
to implore writers please to supply return post- 
age. Publishers are under no obligation to send 
back unsolicited material unless such postage is 
provided. But if they fail to do so, then they 
are bothered with the irate inquiries of the con- 
tributors who suspect that their brain-children 
are being pirated. 

Are editors to be blamed for no longer solicit- 
ing free-lance offerings? Why should they strain 
their eyes and dispositions wading through 
oceans of badly-prepared, utterly unsuitable or 
at best mediocre sentiments in the forlorn hope 
of finding a stray usable verse no better than 
could be promptly produced upon request by 
any one of half-a-dozen regular contributors? 
By working in close covperation with a few 
gifted, sincere persons who depend upon senti- 
ment-writing for a livelihood, an editor can 
save himself hours of wasted effort and annoy- 
ance. He has time for personal correspondence 
with the members of his “staff.” He can give 
them personal instructions as to just what he is 
looking for; he can describe to them his require- 
ments at any given time, and assign special 
titles; he can criticise, knowing that the criti- 
cism will be understood and applied to mutual 
benefit; he can praise where praise will be an 
encouraging stimulant. The endless petty cleri- 
cal work necessitated by writing letters of 
acceptance and checks in small amounts for 
many scattered contributors is done away with. 


For the established writer, I think the present 
situation is favorable. I, personally, can do bet- 
ter work in close cooperation with a few editors 
than in submitting hit-or-miss to many. It has 
always seemed just to me that editors should 
buy the bulk of their material from trained, 
experienced professionals who regard their work 
seriously and depend upon the income from it. 
These are the writers who produce big-sellers 
not once or twice a year but over and over 
again, usually receiving only standard rates for 
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them. It is hardly fair for editors to hold them 
to a continuously high pitch of cleverness, buy- 
ing only their super-supers and letting them 
starve between inspirations, while the checks for 
the more ordinary verses of average salability 
are scattered in small amounts among those who 
seldom rise above a level of mere adequacy, and 
who submit sentiments irregularly as a sideline 
to some other paid occupation. 

Please do not take this to mean that I would 
shut out anyone who has the ability and the 
ambition to succeed. I was a beginner once 
myself. I feel that the freshness of idea and 
expression which the newcomer contributes is 
valuable to the greeting-card industry and any- 
thing good for the industry as a whole is good 
for everyone in any way connected with it. My 
thought is merely that those who do not show 
themselves capable of occasional outstanding 
originality, regular production of excellent 
material, learning - capacity and _ persistence, 
should not be encouraged by small checks for 
an occasional sentiment of only average merit. 
If you are talented and sincere, and willing to 
work as hard as I do, more power to you! 

I sometimes wish I were an “unknown.” |] 
should like to see just what I could accomplish, 
starting all over again from scratch. I believe 
that the gifted new-comer may have a better 
future outlook than some of us old-timers. We 
may have lost the spontaneity which character- 
ized our early work. We may be expressing our- 
selves in outworn vernacular. We may not 
strike the modern tempo. We may be getting 
by on our reputations, having our mediocrities 
read because we have produced A-1 numbers in 
the past. We may be diverting some of our 
creative energy into new enthusiasms. We may 


be slipping! 


The hope of those not already established in 
the greeting-card field lies in the fact that actu- 
ally there is no such thing as an “open” or a 
“closed” market. 

Take the so-called “open” markets. Rust 
Craft is one of the largest and most friendly of 
these. ““We are always glad to see unusual mate- 
rial at any time for any season or occasion,” Mr. 
Fred W. Rust wrote last fall. But note the 
word “unusual.” A recent letter said, “We try 
to be conservative; our files are filling up alto- 
gether too fast, and we must carefully scrutinize 
and weigh everything that is submitted before 
buying.” 

Hall Brothers, Inc., is another big-time firm 
which still reviews unsolicited submissions. But 
note the wording of its rejection slip: “Some of 
these verses are good but no better than many 
we already have on hand. Try again! Help us 
to secure better verses than most of those now 
on the market.” 
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Geo. C. Whitney Co., outlining its require- 
ments, states: “We are interested only in unu- 
sually clever and original ideas.” 

Editors of The Buzza Co., Paramount Line, 
McKenzie Engraving Co., The Rose Co., Copley 
Craft (Jessie McNicol), Quality Art Novelty 
Co., Keating Co., White & Wyckoff and other 
good markets which are not closed also keep 
stressing the fact that they are interested only 
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x for return of unavailable sentiments. 


Artistic Card Co., 414 Carroll St., Elmira, N. Y. 
Current inquiry not answered, but reported to re- 
view general prose and verse for Christmas, Birth- 
day, and Convalescence during January, February, 
and March. B. Fidelman. 50 cents a line, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Art Point Studios, Sebastopol, Calif. Personal 
Christmas cards with conventional texts only. Not 
in the market. 

Auburn Greeting Card Co., Auburn, Ind. Con- 
siders sentiments for Christmas only; prose, verse, 
ideas, art work, novelties, religious cards. Re- 
views material April to August inclusive. L. Le- 
roy Close. 50 cents per line. 

Bockman Engraving Co., 2218 N. Racine, Chi- 
cago. Interested only in prose for personal and 
commercial Xmas cards. H. R. Bockman. 

Bromfield Publishers, The, 12 High St., Brook- 
line Village, Mass. Closed market. 

Buzza Company, The, (raftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Considers all types of sentiments; prose, 
verse, ideas, art work. Everyday, any time; Christ- 
mas, 15 months before season. Current needs, 
Easter, Valentine, Birthday. E. H. Banke. 50 
cents a line. 

Buzza Studios, 310 Ic. 44th St., New York, Branch 
of Buzza Company of Minneapolis, but selects in- 
dependently. R. C. Allman. 

Buzza-Cordozo, 3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
No needs. 

Carrington, Geo. S., Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago. Considers Christmas and Valentine senti- 
ments during March and April; prose, verse, 
ideas, art work. F. J. Morris. 25 and 50 cents per 
line. 

Copley Craft Cards. See Jessie H. McNicol. 


Gartner and Bender, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. Considers sentiments for all seasons and 
occasions; 4-line verse, ideas, art work. Buys 
Easter in January, Mother’s Day in March; Every 
Day in Summer; Xmas in Fall. Miss E. Hoeglund. 
50 cents line for verse. 

Gatto Engraving Co., 52 Duane St., New York. 
Not in the market. 

Gibson Art Co., 233 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
O. Closed market. 

Hall Bros., Inc., Grand Ave. and McGee St., at 
25th, Kansas City, Mo. Current inquiry not an- 
swered, but reported to be in the market for good 
material of all types. Mildred Boyd. 50 cents a 
line, 

Hampton Art Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Christmas and Everyday only, including humorous 
Everyday. 50 cents a line, up. 

Keating Co., The, Laird-Schober Bldg., N. E. 
Cor, 22nd and Market Sts., Philadelphia. Current 
inquiry not answered, but reported to buy Christ- 
mas and Everyday sentiments at 50 cents a line. 

McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Considers Everyday and Christmas 
sentiments at any time; verse, ideas, novelties, 
eards for children; very little art work. “Flow- 
ery” sentiments not desired. Current needs, short, 
clever Everyday. C. B. Lovewell. 25 cents per line. 


{ HANDY MARKET LIST OF) 
GREETING CARD MARKETS 


number of Greeting Card companies formerly listed failed to answer the questionnaire 
wieceaiee to them this year and are there fore 
all of the leading companies, both those which 
lance material. All concerns insist that contributors enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes Bo 
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in high-grade material. The standards of one of 
these “open” markets may be higher than that 
of a so-called “closed” market. No market 
today is “open” to inferior work. 

You should find this fact encouraging. If 
you are really good, you will have comparatively 
little competition to meet. For ace-writers are 
exceptional. 

One big-time editor of an “open” firm is said 


omitted. The following list covers practically 
will and those which will not consider free- 


McNicol, Jessie H., 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Considers sentiments for all occasions except New 
Year. Standard rates. 

Metropolitan Litho & Publishing Co., 167 Bow 
St., Everett, Mass. Considers sentiments for all 
occasions; verse, ideas, art work. Buys Christmas 
in summer, Birthday, ete., in winter. Current 
needs, Birthday, Convalescent, Humorous, Anni- 
versary, Wedding. Needs humorous verses suit- 
able to illustrate. Frank V.-Hale. 50 cents a line. 


Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. Closed 
market. 


Paramount Line, Inc., The, 109 Summer St., 
Providence, R. I. Considers sentiments at any 
time for Everyday, Christmas, Valentine, Easter, 
Graduation, Thanksgiving, Mother’s Day, Father's 
Day, ete.; verse and ideas. Current needs, Valen- 
tine and Easter. Theodore A. Markoff. 25 and 50 
cents a line. 

Pease Greeting Cards, Inc., 264 Laurel St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Considers Christmas, Easter, Birthday, 
Convalescent and Illness, Religious, ete.; verse 
only. High-grade, cheery, encouraging sentiments 
only; no comics or commonplace verse. Buying 
seasons, January and June. Payment according 
to merit of work. 

Pollak, Julius, & Sons, Inc., 141 E. 25th St., New 
York. Considers all types of sentiments; prose 
and verse. Buys Birthday and Everyday in March 
and April; Xmas in June, July, and August; Val- 
entine in October and November; Easter and 
Mothers’ Day in January and February. Desires 
good proses and verses not too long. 50 cents a 
line, 

Quality Art Novelty Co., The, Everready Bldg., 
Thompson Ave. and Manley St., Long Island City, 
N. J. Current inquiry not answered but reported 
to be a year-around market for all types of greet- 
ings at 25 to 50 cents per line. 

Rose Company, The, Bainbridge St. at 24th, 
Philadelphia. Considers Xmas, Easter, Mother’s 
Day; Everyday at any time; prose, verse, ideas, art 
work. Four lines preferred, containing a real wish. 
Current needs, Spring lines. H. M. Rose, Jr. 50 
cents per line. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., 
Boston. Considers cards of all types; work must 
be of high standard. Fred W. Rust. 50 cents a 
line. 

Stanley Manufacturing Co., S. E. Cor. Meigs St. 
and Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio. Closed market. 
Philip Stack. 

Volland, P. F., Co., 106 Richards St., Joliet, Il. 
Closed market. 


White & Wyckiff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. Con- 
siders all types of sentiments; verse, ideas, art 
work. Prefers 4-line verses without limiting pro- 
nouns. Avoid flowery language and uncommon 
words. Current need, Everyday and Mother’s Day. 
©. Landgraf. 50 cents a line. 

Whitney, Geo. C. Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, 
Mass. Considers Christmas, Valentine, and Easter 
greetings, occasionally novelties; verse, ideas, art 
work. 50 cents per line, on acceptance. 


| 
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to have stated that when he needs verses to meet 
specific needs there are not more than twenty 
writers with whom he can get in touch and be 
sure of receiving prompt submissions of suitable 
material. 

Another leading editor mentioned four greet- 
ing-card writers by name and added: “There 
are only a very few others upon whom I feel | 
can depend regularly.” 

Mr. Rust in his article in THe AUTHOR & 
JouRNALIsT a year ago said: ‘Each editor has 
a list of writers on whose material he can more 
or less depend. In each envelope they send, there 
are at least a few verses worth reading a second 
time. The editor wishes the list of dependable 
contributors were longer.” 

If you are a beginner, or one of those who 
had made a successful start but were not inside 
the gates of certain markets when they were 
closed, your hope is in making yourself so valu- 
able to the editors of the open markets that you 
will be put on their “preferred” lists. There are 
enough good open markets, if you can produce 
topnotchers consistently, to pay you so well 
that you will not need checks from the closed 
markets. Moreover, there is the chance that one 
of your best firms will change to a contribut- 
ing-staff policy, and you will be an “insider.” 

So much for the so-called “open” markets. 

Why do I say that in the last analysis there 
is no such thing as a “‘closed” market? Because, 
just as no “open” market is open to bad writing, 
so no “‘closed” market is irrevocably and perma- 
nently closed to good writing. 

PLEASE do not read this statement hastily 
and as a result start bombarding the closed 
markets with manuscripts. You will be wasting 
time and postage. Your work will be returned 
to you unread. If your name registers at all in 
the offices to which you submit, it will be with 
an accompanying annoyance which may handi- 
cap you later. 

Every firm, open or closed, must have a con- 
tinuous supply of fresh, interesting new verses 
if it is to meet competition, please the public, 
and continue in business. Ideas are the very life- 
blood of successful greeting-card manufacture, 
and there must be people to produce those ideas. 
Staff writers are human. They die off. They 
retire because of old age, illness, or because they 
have funds (probably not saved from earnings 
at sentiment writing!) to provide for their 
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futures. They move on to greener pastures. 
They must be replaced, and by whom if not 
those who have learned the ins and outs of the 
greeting-card game and established their success 
by writing for the open markets? 

But how are you going to break into a closed 
market? Possibly the editor of one of the open 
firms to whom you have sold regularly becomes 
editor of a closed firm. He invites you to con- 
tinue to submit to him in his new position. Per- 
haps your reputation as one of the cleverest 
greeting-card writers of the year finds its way 
via grapevine telegraph into an inner sanctum 
where unsolicited manuscripts are not read. You 
receive a request for material to be addressed to 
the editor personally. 

If such miracles as these do not happen, and 
you feel you must have another outlet for your 
work, my suggestion is that you apply by per- 
sonal letter for permission to submit sentiments. 
If you have achieved sufficient success to war- 
rant this, however, you probably will be much 
too busy and too much under obligation to 
editors who already have befriended you to seek 
further opportunities. 

Do not send a letter of application to a closed 
market unless you can show dollars-and-cents 
proof why it will be to an editor’s advantage to 
add you to his staff. If you can say that during 
the past twelve months you have received checks 
totalling a substantial amount (specify the fig- 
ure) from such leading publishers as—(list 
them by name) ; if you can quote unusual verses 
and clever ideas of yours for various seasons and 
occasions and of several types, as comic, humor- 
ous, friendly, sweetheart, relative, juvenile and 
religious, which have been accepted by other 
firms, perhaps are already published best-sellers; 
if you can convince an editor that you can con- 
tribute regularly week in and week out a con- 
sistently high grade of material slanted to his 
requirements, and that you can and will respond 
promptly and effectively to all special requests, 
the chances are that you will receive a favorable 
answer to your application. Even if the editor 
at that particular time has enough staff contrib- 
utors, your letter will be placed on file for 
future reference. 

If you do receive permission to submit, 
remember that you are on trial. Send only a few 
sentiments at a time, and be sure that you your- 
self consider them “sure fire.” Prove your desire 
to cooperate. It’s up to you to make good! 


ANNUAL FORECAST NUMBER. March, as usual, will be marked by the appearance of the 
Annual Forecast Number of The Author & Journalist. This greatly enlarged issue will contain 
a comprehensive analysis of the situation in all principal fields of writing-—statements by lead- 
ing editors, agents, and authorities. The Handy Market List of Periodical Markets also appears 


in this issue. Don’t risk missing your copy. 
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MAKE YOUR 


. . . By NORMA PATTERSON 
as interviewed by Honor 


THE difference 
between a would- 
be writer and a 
writer is a_ self- 
starter that works 
consistently. 
Writers are forced 
to jump the high- 
est hurdle at the 
beginning of their 
career — and that 
is the hurdle of 
putting off the 
start. 

This hurdle 
blocked me for 
several years. I 
always knew I was going to write, but I put it 
off, first until I got through school, then until 
I could teach a while. I might still be putting 
it off if I hadn’t taken sick. 

At the end of my second year of school teach- 
ing, I went to bed with a nervous breakdown, 
and there I stayed for four long years. 

For two more years I still didn’t start to 
write, but suddenly something happened that 
put my self-starter into action. It was at the 
time of the World war, and my young brother 
had gone to France. One day a Dallas news- 
paper published a list of those reported dead. 
My brother’s name was on the list. A week 
passed before we received word that the inclu- 
sion of his name on the list was a mistake. But 
in that week our family was engulfed in grief 
and I became so incensed over the horrors of 
war that I wrote a war story. 

That story was created—not by the desire to 
write—but by the desire to express feelings and 
emotions that were stronger than any other de- 
sire. That story sold and was the first of a series 
of war stories. 

A writer’s self-starter is a desire that is 
stronger than any other. It may be to express 
an idea, to meet a challenge, to bring in a check, 
but it is stronger than the desire to put off 
writing. There’s no stopping a strong self- 
starter. 

When your self-starter works, here are six 
things it will pay you to do. 

1. Write about the things you know best. 
Yes, you’ve heard this before, I know, but it 
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still pays. Not only is it more interesting for 
the reader to read stories or articles written by 
those who know what they’re talking about, but 
the writer has less research to do in collecting 
material. 

2. Talk on paper. Many people forget they 
are living in the same world when they begin to 
write. They make their characters talk differ- 
ently than they do in real life and add an un- 
natural stiffness that we will not tolerate in our 
living, let alone our reading. If you'll write 
things the way you say them, you'll get orig- 
inality in your work. 

3. Talk about the simple things. People like 
to associate the things you tell them with the 
things they know, so when you talk about sim- 
ple things, you’re bound to please them and not 
go over their heads. 

4. Keep regular hours. This is the best way 
I know to keep your self-starter in commission. 
I get up at six or six-thirty every morning and 
work through until two-thirty in the afternoon, 
only taking time off to read the mail. I prefer 
to work in the morning rather than at night, 
for my story and characters stay with me near- 
ly all night when I work in the evening. It’s 
up to you to set your own hours, but set them 
and then stick to them regardless of what hap- 
pens. 

5. Go about the business of writing in a busi- 
ness-like way. Writing is a business, you know, 
and you have to treat it as such if you expect 
any amount of success. Businesses are built on 
certain principles and sustained effort. A suc- 
cessful writer must also build his or her business 
on business principles and acquire the habit of 
sustained effort. 

6. Keep on, keep on and keep on writing. 
You don’t dare quit if you expect to get any 
place—no matter how many rejection slips your 
mail brings. 

When your self-starter works, you don’t need 
to worry about your future. You'll be surprised 
how futures take care of themselves after you 
get going. 

I started writing in 1918, and up until 1930 
[ wrote short-stories entirely. In 1930 my first 
novel, “Jenny,” was published. But “Jenny” 
didn’t start out to be a novel. It was first a 
short-story written about disabled World-war 
veterans in government hospitals. It was pub- 
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lished in the Christmas number of Good House- 
keeping, and on Christmas afternoon, a home- 
sick, disabled soldier in one of the hospitals 
found the story and read it. He put down the 
magazine and wrote me. He told me of the life 
they lived there in the hospital—the pathos and 
tragedy of it, how some men broke under it 
and others found themselves. He hoped I would 
write more stories of the veterans’ hospitals; he 
thought they were needed. 

Other men in other hospitals also wrote beg- 
ging for more stories; the letters poured in by 
the hundreds. There was nothing for “Jenny” 
to do but carry on. 

Before I began the book, I went to visit a 
government hospital to see for myself the con- 
dition of things there. And so on a beautiful 
Spring morning I stood in the door of a ward of 
permanently disabled men. As I looked down 
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that long row of beds, I thought of all the 
bright years that had passed since the war, so 
filled with happiness and achievement for most 
of us—and I thought of these. Something lay 
here that all the stories in the world could not 
express. How had I ever dreamed that my feeble 
pen could live up to such subject? I turned and 
left the hospital. These stories must wait until 
someone better fitted than I could see and write 
them. 

But the next morning I was back and got the 
material that formed my first book and started 
me on the writing of books. 

e 

If your self-starter is working, you’re on 
your way into a business that will bring you a 
great deal of happiness. But, if your self-starter 
isn’t working, use the strongest desire you have 
to put it to work right now. 


EDITOR'S VALENTINE 


By MAE ROSALENE DE SMET 


dear editor 
and powers 


that be 
enclosed 
find pome 
to you 
from me 
i know it’s 
quite a 
messy sight 
but it 
was lots 
of fun 
to write 


LITERARY LESSONS FROM 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


shock to his numerous friends and readers. His 

passing reminds me that some years ago I had a 
friendly and a very interesting correspondence with 
the author of ‘‘Pigs is Pigs.’”’ What he wrote to me I 
hereby pass on to other authors (sounds like a will!) 
as the advice and thoughts of a successful author 
which are worthy of consideration. 

I wanted to know if an author must have a college 
education. 

‘An author should have a good education,” wrote 
Mr. Butler, ‘but it need not necessarily be a college 
education. The education that comes from years of 
experience is the one that counts. You must write 
and write and write to get the hang of the thing. 
And you must love to write. If you hate to write, 
better try another job. But if writing makes you 
happy, or deeply interests you, as you state it does, 
there is hope for you, mon enfant! 


Tite recent death of Ellis Parker Butler came as a 


By HARRY M. EAST . 


“You say you are worried about style, and would 
like to write the way Robert Louis Stevenson did. 
Who wouldn’t? Stevenson was a beautiful stylist. At 
times his style is so wonderful that you admire more 
how he says a certain thing than the thing he is writ- 
ing about. This is a fault that is also a virtue, and it 
is a fault that too many young authors commit, little 
Harry. They endeavor to be literary, and advertise the 
result at once that they don’t know their trade. Don’t 
bother too much about style. You will develop one of 
your own if you are not too self-conscious. I don’t 
mean that you shouldn’t be sensitive to impressions, 
but don’t become foggy and groggy. (I hope you 
don’t drink; Art and Alcohol get too pitifully dra- 
matic. ) 

“IT left the Muscatine (Iowa) High School during 
my second year to go to work. 1 began my literary 
career by writing short anonymous articles on local 
topics, and a longish serial, all for The Muscatine 
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News. I used to shove my manuscripts under the door 
of The News office. This led Van Horn, the editor, to 
offer me the city editorship, but I did not accept it. 
I took a job with a wholesale grocery instead. 

“My experience while in the wholesale grocery 
business naturally prepared me for writing such sto- 
ries as ‘Pigs is Pigs.’ Many a time I made out a claim 
against the Rock Island for four or five pounds of 
sugar short in a carload, (broken barrel) and saw 
the claim paid after a year or two, the papers coming 
back in piles an inch or two thick. 

“The idea for ‘Pigs is Pigs’ was suggested to me 
by an office boy in Lesle’s Monthly Magazine office, 
and it was suggested to him by a guinea pig story I 
had in Judicious Advertising, of Chicago. 

“It told of a man who advertised lop-eared guinea 
pigs, got thousands of orders—and his only pai 
died! I just reversed the idea, with satire on the red 
tape of railroad companies, and ‘Pigs is Pigs’ was the 
highly amusing result. 

“The story that is logical and worth while must 
have more than a startling and original idea, or it 
will become too fantastic and preposterous. You 
must know your subject, as I certainly knew mine 
when I wrote ‘Pigs is Pigs.’ Know your realism, but 
don’t go too far. Too many writers drag in a mess 
of smut in their stories and novels, and defend theit 
actions by saying, ‘Well, life is like that.’ Yes, but 
not all life. Please don’t prostitute your talent. Never 
have it said about your books that people only read 
them to see how bad the women in them are. Of 
course you must use your imagination, but use it in a 
cleanly romantic and adventurous way, and put a 
foundation under it, as Thoreau aptly advised.” 

Once I asked Mr. Butler whether he thought that 
the modern story was too journalistic, and he replied: 
“A short story is never too anything (vide smut!) if 
it interests. You must not only have an interesting 
story to tell, but you must tell it in an interesting 
way. You must be enthusiastic about it, but don't 
make the mistake of telling your readers ‘I just heard 
a whale of a funny yarn.’ Spring it on them. You 
must have a bunch of surprises up your sleeve.” 

“Different subjects, different treatments,” he ex- 
plained of his method of writing. “I say to myself, 
‘What are the fun and the potentialities of this idea? 
How can I get the important things out? I plot; | 
counterplot; ah! the plot creams, the heroine screams 
(not necessarily at a mouse, mon enfant). Catch on? 

“IT obtain my story plots in various ways. For in- 
stance, take the Philo Gubb series, of which twenty- 
five have run in The Red Book. The first story was 
agonized out of my imagination. One was evolved 
from a clipping from a French newspaper; one was 
a happening to myself; one was suggested by a novel 
I read; one was suggested by The Red Book editor, 
etc., etc. Plots are everywhere; be ready to pounce on 
‘em! Sic, ‘em, Harry, and shake the stuffing out of 
‘em! Never give up! !” 

“Young authors should be practical,’ he wrote, 
“and not rush into the literary game without resources. 
If they wish to remain in the game they must be 
game. I am glad that you are w nine. You don’t like 
your job? Stick to it until you have a chance to get a 
better job, then take the better job, and then stick to 
that. Stick, but don’t get thick! Authorship should 
be the tail of the dog, and not until the tail is big 
enough to wag the dog, should the author cut the 
dog-tailing hand of failure. One finger on his job, 
and one on the pen, is the way to do it. In the liter- 
ary game the competition is large, and is growing 
larger; so an author should not let rejection slips dis- 
courage him unduly. My God, Harry! does a hungry 
wolf give up hunting for food when he can’t locate it 
the first few times? Be an inexorable wolf, my boy, 
and rustle yourself a big fat rooster!” 


hitch YOUR wagon to the star of 
HARRY McGUIRE 


Editorial director of The 
Modern Writers’ Service; 
former editor of Outdoor 
Life, and editor of Ring- 
master. 


The MODERN WRITERS’ 
SERVICE is Unique 


1. It is the only bureau 
of its kind that guaran- 
tees the author the writ- 
ten criticism of at least 
two recognized critics. 

2. Mr. McGuire and his 

staff are glad to arrange 
personal conferences at no 
additional cost. 
_ 8. The author receives instruction in good writ- 
ing as well as in marketable writing, under the direc- 
tion of a man who has been not only successful pub- 
lisher, editor and lecturer on English, but is also 
famed as book reviewer, essayist, dramatic critic, 
poet, playwright and short story writer. 

4. Expert guidance of the writer toward the field 
in which he can work most profitably. 


Reading fees (pay: 
to 2,000 words 


hle upon submission of manuscript): 
3.00; $1.00 for each additional 1,000 
nanuscripts, $15.00 up to 40,000 


Book-lengt! 


; beyond that, $5.00 for each 20,000 words or frac- 
ion thereof. One-act. plays, $7.50. Full-length plays, 
$20.00. Movie scenarios, $15.00. Plot outlines, radio 


sketche s, poems and collaborations by special arrangement. 


The Most Economical Investment a Writer Can Make 
in His Career is a Cennection with 


The Modern Writers’ Service 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


(A subsidiary of THE qin a GROUP, INC., Pub- 
lishers and Authors’ Agents—Staffed by the Selling 
Experts of THE M¢ \DE "RN GROU ING.) 


@ ED BODIN 


Author’s executive and spec- 
ial representative on limited or 
unlimited assignments. 

Handling professional authors, 
semi-professionals; and selected 
apprentice writers recommended 
by an editor. 


151 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(Clientele limited) 


(Has room for eight more clients during 1938, capable 
t making at least $3000 a year.) 


HAVE -YOU- ‘STRUCK 
A-BALANCE 2-47 


STORIES 
WRITTEN 
STORIES 
SOLD 


My free circular A-28 describing my 
UNIFIED SALES PLAN is yours for the 
asking. Address— 


Olis Adelbert line 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Flour THIRTY: WEST ‘THIRTY-FOURTH ‘STREET 


New York 


U.S.A. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Amazing Stories and Radio News, which heretofore 
have been published by Teck Publications, Inc., 461 
Eighth Ave., New York, have been purchased by the 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., and the address hereafter 
will be 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. B. G. Davis, 
editor, sends the following information on the needs 
of these new companion magazines to Popular Avia- 
tion and Popular Photography. They are, he states, to 
be ‘stepped to modern tempo in editorial quality and 
physical appearance and are in immediate need of ma- 
terial. 

“For Radio News, we are in need of all types of 
feature articles and briefs relating to radio. We want 
feature stories illustrating the drama, hazards, thrills 
of radio. Human interest and personal experience 
stories will be in demand. The magazine must appeal 
to the radio fan who actually tinkers with his own set. 
All articles must be technically flawless and should 
have some degree of technical background. The arti- 
cles need not be technical, however. We will lean 
heavily on amateur activities—particularly in the 
short-wave field. Stories about radio stars, broadcast- 
ing stations, etc., will be in order. All sorts of pic- 
tures will be needed. A certain number of highly tech- 
nical articles will be considered. Semi-technical stories 
or experience stories over the by-lines of radio tech- 
nicians or radio celebrities will be welcome. Rate of 
payment will be from 1 cent to 2 cents per word, de- 
pending on quality. 

Amazing Stories will be published in pulp format. 
Thrilling fiction stories are needed, of the usual 
length. No serials, however. Every story must be 
highly dramatic, full of action, glamour, mystery, love 
—as the case may be. Every story must be scientificall) 
conceivable. You can stretch your imagination as far 
as you wish, but it must be traced back to some scien- 
tific fact. This should allow ample room for pseudo- 
scientific pipe-dreams. For example, a story about a 
man flying is permissible on the scientific theory that 
birds fly and, hence, if human beings could construct 
a set of wings aerodynamically perfect, they also could 
fly. Voices from the grave can be heard on the theory 
that sound waves represent energy which is never lost, 
merely transformed, awaiting the genius of science to 
restore the energy to its original voice form. We 
would prefer that you append to each story a strictly 
technical paragraph discussing the scientific back- 
ground of the story, and on what scientific theory the 
story is based. No story will be accepted unless it is 
directly tied up with some theoretical fact of science. 
Be sure to mention your complete scientific back- 
ground, as a basis for our blurb about the author. 
Manuscripts will be handled as swiftly as possible. 
During the first few months, manuscripts will neces- 
sarily have to be paid for on publication; but within 
a few months both magazines will be so organized 
that contributions will be paid for on acceptance, and 
manuscripts will either be paid for or returned within 
ten days after receipt.” 


Captain Satan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, is a 
new Popular Publications magazine edited by William 
Fay. It is open to the consideration of short detective 
and adventure stories, 3000 to 6000 words in length. 
The novels are arranged for. Rates, 1 cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. 


Mademoiselle, 1 E. 57th St., New York, “is ex- 
panding to include articles and fiction by established 
authors,” writes Johanna E. Hoffman, associate edi- 
tor. “We will continue, however, to welcome material 
from talented writers of less reputation. We are look- 
ing for fiction done in a sprightly vein, having bright 
young people set against a pleasantly sophisticated 
background, and are hoping to include more than one 
story each month. Some of them may be only 1500 
words and others will range from 2500 to 3000 words. 
Articles, on a variety of subjects interesting to smart, 
intelligent young women between 17 and 30, should 
be limited to 2500 words.”” This magazine offers rates 
of 2 cents a word and up, on acceptance. 

Young Love, 149 Madison Ave., New York, is a 
newly launched magazine of the Dell Publishing Co., 
edited by Helen MacVichie, also editor of its com- 
panion magazine, Sweetheart Stories. The magazine 
uses ‘‘modern love stories with situations in which any 
vital, romantic girl of today might find herself, eithe: 
innocently or through recklessness; dangerous situa- 
tions from which she emerges, through her own integ- 
rity, unscathed in virtue.” Short-story lengths from 
1500 to 2500 words and novelettes from 10,000 to 
20,000 words, are used. Payment is at 1 to 114 cents 
a word, on acceptance. 

Direction, now located at 112 E. 19th St., New 
York, offers a market for feature articles, essays. and 
short-stories, 1000 to 2000 words in length. Mar- 
guerite Tjader Harris, who edits it with John Hyde 
Preston, writes: “All material for us must have high 
literary value and social content, therefore, our field 
is very limited, though rich in human interest. The 
creative spirit must dominate. We do not want the 
stereotyped American short-story; neither do we want 
fanatical political or religious views or argumentative 
material. Anything significant might find a place with 
us. For filler material we use only interesting art 
news, cultural activities, personal items about progres- 
sives and social work.”’ Payment is offered at 1 cent 
a word, on publication, which is promised within six 
months after acceptance. 

The Morehouse Publishing Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Edwin S. Gorham, Inc., of New York, religious 
publishing houses of the Episcopal Church, have an- 
nounced a merger which will be effective after Feb- 
ruary 1. The combined company will be known as 
the Morehouse-Gorham Co. Headquarters will be 
maintained at 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwau- 
kee, and at 14 E. 41st St., New York. Lindon H. 
Morehouse will be president and Clifford P. More- 
house vice president of the new firm, with offices in 
Milwaukee. Philipp Fey, Alice A. Russell, and Ed- 
ward J. Schineller, officers of the Gorham company, 
will be executives in charge of departments of the 
new firm. 

Scribner's Magazine, now published by Harlan Lo- 
gan Associates, Inc., is being moved into larger quar- 
ters at 570 Lexington Ave., New York. It is stated 
that the company will launch other magazines. 

Glamorous Love, 67 W. 44th St., New York, is a 
new member of the Ace Magazines group, under edi- 
torship of Rose Wyn. Short-stories of the type indi- 
cated by the title are needed. Rates presumably are 1 
cent a word or better, on acceptance. 
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Allied News Agency, London, through its American 
editor, Emil Zubryn, 872 Lorimer St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., writes that it wishes to contact writers and agents 
who can furnish autobiographies, memoirs, reminis- 
cences, interviews, and signed articles by celebrities 
in the news limelight. Single or series articles; length, 
2000 to 2500 words each, also book lengths. Material 
will be accepted subject to receipt by the editors of 
written release approving the manuscript and authoriz- 
ing publication, by the celebrity in question. Also re- 
quired are sensational Sunday features, crime and 
women’s features, adequately illustrated. Only exclu- 
sive features and photos desired; no rehashes or pot- 
boilers. The service is not in the market for fiction, 
comic strips or columns. For trade journal markets it 
will consider outstanding merchandising and promo- 
tional schemes, striking window and interior displays, 
and any new ideas which would prove valuable to 
British readers. All must be well illustrated. Lengths, 
250 to 2500 words. Mr. Zubryn states that manu- 
scripts will be reported on within one month. Pay- 
ment for syndicate copy will be on the usual 50-50 
basis, or by arrangement, with highest journalistic 
rates for “‘celebrity’’ manuscripts. Prospective contrib- 
utors of this type of copy are requested to submit 
contacts and article outlines only, for consideration. 
Trade journal features are purchased at 14 cent a 
word, minimum, and photos at $1 and up, on publi- 
cation. 

Winford Publications, the Double-Action group, 60 
Hudson St., New York, are launching a new love- 
story magazine and a new Western love magazine, for 
which they will consider appropriate material in var- 
ious lengths. The titles are not yet announced. Pay- 
ment is reported to be at from 14, cent a word up, 
before publication. 

The American Way, 1501 E. Douglas, Wichita, 
Kans., is announced as a new monthly magazine to be 
distributed by a number of utility corporations. It is 
published by the McCormick-Armstrong Company. H. 
R. Laudermilk, of the staff, writes: “The American 
Way pays minimum rates of 1/4, cent per word, on ac- 
ceptance, for available manuscripts on subjects deal- 
ing with the convenience, comfort, and new uses for 
electricity and electrical appliances in the home. The 
magazine has home circulation and uses a limited 
number of excellently written short short-stories, in 
addition to articles of general interest to home makers. 
Articles must be modern, snappy, interesting, and sea- 
sonable, usually not exceeding 1200 words—-shorter 
articles welcome.” 

Mystery Tales, RKO Bldg., New York, is a new 
Red Circle Magazine, featuring short-stories and novel- 
ettes of the horror type. Rates, presumably, are in line 
with the rates announced by other magazines of this 
group, 1/4 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


Homes of the West, 564 Market St., San Francisco, 
edited by Loring A. Schuler for home and garden 
lovers of the eleven Western states, announces rates 
of 1 cent a word, payable on publication. 


Turf and Tanbark, 103 Park Ave., New York, now 
gives its short-story length limits as from 1500 to 
2000 words. Material should concern horsemen and 
horse racing. Feature articles, jokes, photos, news 
items, and cartoons are considered. M. H. M. Burgh- 
ley has succeeded Glenn Allan as editor and payment 
is now made at 1/4 cent a word, on publication. 

The Dodge Publishing Co., 116 E. 16th St., New 
York, announces the reappointment of Critchell Rim- 
ington as editorial director, a position which he for- 
merly held with the company until some months ago. 

Mail addressed to Scientific Progress, Modern Scien- 
tific Publications, 310 Riverside Drive, New York, is 
returned by the post office as unclaimed. 


ARE YOU 


MARKET 


MINDED? 


SATURDAY EVENING POST author, 
Joseph Creamer, who has also appeared in 
VANITY FAIR, NEW YORKER, ARGOSY, 
BLUE BOOK, and a hundred other periodicals 
here and abroad has just written me: “I am 
delighted to have placed my work in the hands 
of a man whose critical suggestions are so sim- 
ply stated and yet so keenly accurate. You have 
done more than offer me a number of tips which 
I shall immediately follow...” (Mr. Creamer 
began working with me on the good word of 
editors; and, incidentally, last month four maga- 
zine editors and three book publishers referred 


to me authors who had come to them with mate-. 


rial not quite in line with their present require- 
ments.) 


Since the beginning of January, editor friends to whom 
I have been selling for many years have sent me such 
urgent calls for new types of material that my clients realize 
a new trend is here. And because of these rapid changes 
it is more necessary now than ever that you tell me about 
yourself—the more information you give me, the better 
will I know what markets you are suited to write for and 
what calls to pass on to you. 

Guy Detrick, of Ohio, a beginner whose first story I 
sold at 2c a word, after he had written it at my suggestion, 
says: ‘You're a real friend to me. No agent or critic ever 
did what you have done for me, before.’”’ Latest returns, 
as we go to press, bring news of three sales at 4c a word 
for writers who aimed at specific markets I suggested for 
them. And if YOU are truly market minded like these 
people and a great many others working with me, do as 
they have done: Tell me about yourself. Once I know 
what you can do best, I'll work with you from outline to 
finished manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll get assign- 
ments for you, as I do for many of the writers working 
with me. 

After I make a couple of sales for you, I drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 
words, $24; poems, 50c each. Resubmissions free—always. 
The thorough help I give you in outlining and revising 
might be called collaboration, but comes to you at my 
regular fees. 

Remember that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing difficulties familiar 
to me. Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Inc. 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue 


BOOK AUTHORS 


Quickest book sale of the month: Robert Leslie Bel- 
lem’s BLUE MURDER, another ‘“‘first’’ book, placed in 
ten days. 

Urgent call for specialized books on hobbies, sports, 
collecting, law, etc., for new department of large publish- 
ing firm which organized it at my suggestion; depart- 
ment directed by editor I recommended. Query me on 
your ideas. 

Special rush call for detective novels, 60,000 words; pay- 
ment double usual cash price. Firm now being organized 
(January); publishing begins February. 

Published Authors: New type of market will pay $100 
each for adventure, detective and sport books already 
published. Third rights desired for reprinting. Regional 
and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, still desired by 
leading publishers. Books of genuine literary merit. 

I am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write 
me about it; I should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 


New York City 


535 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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WE CAN HELP You 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 


others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney. H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Others are Becoming 


Successful Writers— 
You too CAN Succeed 


Learn how close you are to your goal. 
Know that success may be yours. 


For more thar fifteen years, THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST has been training writers to 
sell their stories. It seeks as students of its 
Simplified Training Course those who want to 
write salable fiction, whether for the pulps, 
juveniles, religious, Ssmooth-paper or quality 
magazines. In order to be of wider help to 
writers, whether or not they subscribe for A. 
& J. training, a truly helpful plan has been 
worked out. 

You may send a story for a free analysis. 
You will be told what is good and what is 
faulty in your story, whether your work shows 
creative ability. You will receive a frank, de- 
pendable report that will give you a clearer 
and better understanding of your work and 
your equipment as a writer. 

Before you do anything more about your 
writing, send for “The Way Past the Editor.” 
containing complete information about A. & J. 
training, and for the free criticism coupon. 


THE A. & J. SIMPLIFIED 
TRAINING COURSE 
% 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me ‘“‘The Way Past the Editor’’ and the criti- 
cism coupon. Absolutely no cost or obligation to me. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


The Author & Journalist 


The Board of Christian Education and Publication 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 1724 Chou- 
teanu Ave., St. Louis, Mo., which has not been pur- 
chasing material pending a reorganization, announces 
a new series of periodicals and their requirements as 
follows: 

Youth—a paper for young people, ages 16 to 24. 
Fiction: Short-stories and occasional serials of about 
2000 to 2500 per installment. Must show character 
development and may have a religious background. 
Articles of 600 to 1500 words on science, nature, and 
of general informational value; accurate and not too 
complicated. Editorials, 300 to 500 words; content 
should be prevocative. Verse dealing with life, na- 
ture, the seasons, holidays and religion; poems of 
three or four verses most acceptable. 

Adventure—for intermediate boys and girls, ages 
12 to 15. Fiction: Short-stories and occasional se- 
rials of about 1500 to 2500 words per installment. 
Should show character development and may have a 
religious background. Stories of all types, but particu- 
larly of adventure, mystery, and humor. Articles of 
100 to 1500 words on science, nature, and of general 
educational value. Should be popularly written and 
accurate. Editorials, 300 to 400 words, of various 
kinds, including the devotional. Poems of three or 
four verses dealing with nature, the seasons, holidays, 
sports, humor, and religion 

Treasuve—tfor junior boys and girls, ages 9 to 11 
years. Fiction: Short-stories and occasional short se- 
rials of three or four capters, about 700 to 1500 words 
per installment. Should show character development 
and may have a religious background. Humorous and 
mystery stories acceptable. Articles of 400 to 1200 
words on stamps, nature, how-to-make things, in 
simple language. Poems of two to four verses; may 
deal with child life, the seasons, holidays, humor. 

Friends—for beginners and primary children, ages 
5 to 8 years. Fiction: short-stories, 600 to 800 words; 
should show character development and may have a 
religious background. Short verse, four to ten lines, 
simple language, dealing with everyday experiences 
of little children. 

In case of all the above periodicals, the department 
of church school publications announces payment for 
prose at 20 to 30 cents per hundred words, on accept- 
ance; 5 to 10 cents a line for poetry. It stresses the 
fact that manuscripts will not be returned unless a 
self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 


Photo Facts, 1501 Broadway, New York, one of the 
new picture magazines, is edited by Frederic Delano. 
It offers a limited market for illustrated feature ar- 
ticles with educational and informative angles, 750 to 
3000 words. Payment is at 2 cents per word, on 
acceptance. 

Popular Psychology Guide, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York, a bi-monthly edited by Maxine Smith for the 
Astro Distributing Corp., is interested in inspirational 
articles, 1000 to 1200 words, with domestic, rural, 
and educational appeal. Scientific articles not desired. 
Payment is on publication, within about 60 days after 
acceptance, at 14 cent per word. 

Eve, 80 Eighth Ave., New York, has been discon- 
tinued. 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.”’ 
Careful typing (short stories, articles, plays, books), 40c 


per 1000 words Typing and revision (rearrangement of 
awkward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, unin- 
te al repetition, faulty punctuation and ineffective para- 


graphing), 75c per 1CCC words. Typing of verse, %c a line. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. One Carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wis. 
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New World Dramatic Service, 5548 Kenwood Ave. 


(rear), Chicago, is still need of good one-act re- 
ligious play scripts, writes Louis Wilson, editor. He 
observes that it is difficult to obtain them and in- 


quires: “Can't free-lance writers write good religious 
plays, or what? I have been deluged with sentimental 
trash, but in a whole year I have seen but four scripts 
that any self-respecting drama group would want to 
produce. I have taken those four. New World Serv- 
ice is looking for soundly constructed, convincingly 
peopled one-act plays which deal fearlessly and com- 
pellingly with the social and religious struggles of 
every-day people. It wants plays with imagination, 
much 


humor, suspense, and intelligence. Preferably, 
preferably, they should be simple of production, and 


they should be balanced somewhat equally in the cast- 
ing requirements as between men and women. That 
rarity, a truly good play for an all-women cast, would 
be welcomed. But, unless a theatrical masterpiece, no 
play with an all-men cast has a chance. First-quality 
plays of this general type New World publishes on a 
fitfy-fifty royalty sharing basis. Second-quality plays 
which are yet good enough to merit publication, New 


World purchases and publishes in a non-royalty 
edition.” 
The Country Home Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 


York, edited by Hubert Kelley (Wheeler McMillen, 
editorial director), now seeks “young love fiction and 
articles of the ‘I confess’ and success types by and 
about rural people or those in some way connected 
with rural life.’’ Short-story length limit, 5000 words; 


articles, 1500 words. Verse of from 8 to 12 lines, 
fillers of around 100 and news items around 500 
words, are used. Payment is on acceptance at good 
rates. 


Fun for One, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, is a new 
Popular Publications magazine to be edited by Jerome 
S. Meyer, who writes: “It will be devoted exclusively 
to original puzzles of unusual interest. There will be 
no hackneyed or warmed-over material in it.’ Those 
who can supply novel, clever puzzles should get in 
touch with Mr. Meyer. 

Astounding Science-Fiction has replaced the title 
of Astounding Stories, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
(Street & Smith). The magazine, now under editor- 
ship of John W. Campbell, Jr., uses short-story 
lengths up to 6000 words, novelettes of 10.000 to 
12,000 and 15,000 to 18,000, serials 24,000 to 60,000. 


Rate, 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 
Fair Winds, 173 Fiske Ave., Westerleigh, Staten 
Island, N. Y., new quarterly announced by W. W. 


Williamson to preserve the glamour of the days of 
sailing vessels, offers 1/. cent a word, promptly on 
publication, for acceptable material. Articles, essays, 
short-stories, novelettes, and filler material, are needed; 
no verse. Photos of old sailing ships, harbor views, 
maps, log books, are sought. Awthenticity is stressed, 
and particularly desired are authentic personal expe- 
riences at sea on the old sailing ships. Mr. William- 
son writes: “It may very well be that some of your 
older readers may be able to put into words a picture 
of one of the famous old clipper ships as they remem- 
ber seeing it, either in port or under sail.” 


The Champion has replaced Champion of Youth, 
formerly published at 2 E. 23rd St., New York, and 
the address is now 799 Broadway. Beginning with 
February, Spero Galanopulo becomes editor. The 
magazine is devoted to articles and short-stories for 
America’s working men and women, and the appeal 
is to all ages instead of to young people, as before. 
No payment is offered for material at present. 


Junior Joys, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 


is now edited by Elizabeth D. Hodges, who succeeds 
Miss Mabel Hanson. 


AGNES M. REEVE 
Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value cf 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


scious 


Adviser) 
Rou , Hemet, Calif. 


CHARLES F. RONAYNE 


Authors’ Representative 


And Critic 
Stories, Articles, Book-Lengths for the 
Quality Markets 
++ 
60 East 42nd Street 


New York City 


A HIGHLY UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING 
folder about a plan to help you 
sell your stories and fact 
articles is YOURS FREE. 

JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS' 
AGENT, P. 0. BOX 41, STATION "H", 


Please mention AUTHOR & 
New York City. JOURNALIST in writing. 


POETS: TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go into its tenth 
year of publication. Innovations have been planned, includ- 
ing a series of valuable CREDIT SLIPS, two of which ap- 
pear in the current issue. Send 25c for a copy, or send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for particulars. You will 
receive also Prize Program and descriptive leaflet of HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, four of which contain 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Publisked monthly since May, 1929: $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


TYPING SERVICE 


In the Accepted Manner 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed. Minor 
corrections in spelling and punctuation if re- 
quested. Carbon copy, extra first and last 
sheets. Elite type. Bond paper. 40c per 1,000 
words; 385c book length. Poetry, le per line. 
Minimum $1.00. Mailed flat. 
ESTER HASKELL 
112 Fifield St. Phillips, Wis. 


THE 
VERB-FINDER 


Will invigorate your literary 
style without resorting to drills, 
practice, etc. The VERB- 
FINDER, by a patented method, 
gives you instantly choice, 
powerful verbs for each noun 
used. 

Carlyle, in picturing the French Revolution, 
used three verbs to every adjective. 


$3.00 


Send for circular 
RODALE PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 8,Eamus, Pa. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH 
ON HORSEBACK 


A humorous synonym book of 
gay, rollicking phrases —a vast 
collection of rip-roaring, button- 
busting tid-bits—a sure-fire anti- 
dote for the deadly style. s 

The book is conveniently al- ? 
phabetized like a dictionary. Up- 
on referring to the word you in- 
tend using you find listed under 
it numerous humorous and smart 
words and expressions synony- 
mous in meaning. 

A Clothbound Book 
Size 8”x5!/2” 220 Pages 


$2.00 Postpaid 
RODALE PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 3, Eamus, Pa. 


NEAT, ACCURATE, TYPING 


by experienced typist. Prompt, efficient service. Rates 
—40c per 1000 words. Book lengths 25c. Poetry Ic 
a line. Carbon copy, duplicate title and final pages. 
Minor corrections, if desired. Also addressing enve- 
lopes, mimeographing, etc. Mailed flat. Postage one 
way. Fee should accompany script. Work guaranteed. 
Marguerite Dalton, 711 East 13th St., Sedalia, Mo. 


HOW MANY TIMES . 


have you been disappointed at failure to get into ape? 
We are prepared to give new writers a “break,” En- 
tirely new plan! All types of stories, 2500 and 5000 
words, for radio dramatization, etc. Payment on ac- 


ceptance. 
UNIVERSAL ENTERPRISES 
4204—33d St. Cincinnati, O. 


The Book That Writers Have Asked 
Me to Write 
HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 
By Esther L. Schwartz 
Price $1 
You'll sell your first confessional as soon as 
you a read this book! 
opies direct from 


ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ, Crompond, N. Y. 


“MY FAVORITE STORY” 


says Montague Glass, noted author, “is the 
one which came back perfectly typed, from 
the stenographer’s bureau.” 

Let me type your story—perfectly. 4c 
per thousand—carbon. 


DALE DYE, Worland, Wyoming 


The —Author & Journalist 


Air Trails, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, is now un- 
der the editorship of C. B. Colby. This Street & Smith 
magazine seeks short short-stories up to 1500 words, 
and air articles of 2000 to 3000 words. The novels 
are arranged for. Rate, 1 cent a word up, on accept- 
ance. 

Esther Cooper, editor of Children’s Play Mate 
Magazine, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, Ohio. writes: 
“We are holding a large number of manuscripts which 
bear no name or address, and many which, though 
returned to the given addresses, have been sent back 
to us marked ‘unclaimed.’ Naturally, the authors 
must be worried about the fate of their scripts, but 
we have no way of reaching them. We are sure it 
would be very helpful to writers and publishers alike 
if all writers’ magazines would continually stress the 
importance of having scripts correctly addressed, and 
of enclosing proper postage and return address.” 


The Catholic Boy, formerly addressed at Andrews 
Hotel, is now located at 1300 Foshay Tower, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

The Stocking Parade, (originally announced as Silk 
Stocking Parade), 125 E. 46th St., New York, issued 
by Arrow Publications, devoted to sexy short-stories 
of 2500 to 3000 words, and allied material, seeks 
articles on light, timely topics, fictionized interestingly. 
It also uses short shorts up to 1000 words with 
“black-out endings.’ Verse, jokes, and fillers are used. 
Payment is on publication at rates not stated. 


Parade of Youth News Service, 1727 K St., N.W.., 
Washington, D. C., is now under the editorship of 
William Krober, successor to J. Lacey Reynolds. 


Your Life, The Popular Guide to Desirable Living, 
formerly at Scarsdale, N. Y., now gives its editorial 
office as 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Detective Action Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, of the Popular Publications group, has been 
discontinued. 

True Cases of Scotland Yard, 39 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn., apparently has been discontinued. 
Mail ee as above is returned by the post office. 

Personal Adventure Stories, issued by Resolute Pub- 
lications 404 Fourth Ave., New York, has suspended 
publication. 

Poetry and Music, a verse magazine formerly issued 
at 145 S. Ocean Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., is now 
located at 111 N. Dover Ave. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York, announces its 1938 annual Chil- 
dren's Book contest. A prize of $3000 is offered to 
the author of the best original, unpublished juvenile 
book manuscript submitted. The winning book will 
be published by Henry Holt & Co., which may offer 
publication on a regular royalty basis to other accept- 
able manuscripts submitted. The judges will be Ellen 
Lewis Buell, editor of the New York Times children’s 
book page; Constance Lindsay Skinner, and Nora 
Beust, University of North Carolina associate profes- 
sor of Library Administration. Helen L. Hoke is in 
charge of the contest. The closing date for submissions 
is March 31, 1938. 


David Cushman Coyle was awarded the $1000 prize 
offered by Harper's Magazine for best essay on “The 
American Way.’ The winning essay appears in the 
February issue. Out of 1570 manuscripts submitted, 
essays by three other contestants will be published, 
Carl Dreher, sound engineer of Hollywood, Calif., 
Carl Landauer, economics professor, University of 
California, and Gerald W. Johnson of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 
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Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
is conducting a new true-story prize contest. Twenty 
prizes, ranging from $1500 down to $200, will be 
awarded, for the best stories of the confession variety 
submitted up to and including March 31, 1938. Ac- 
ceptable stories will be purchased at 2 cents per word. 
After the close of the contest, all accepted stories will 
be judged, and checks will be sent to the winners for 
whatever balance may be due above the original pur- 
chase rate. Only one prize to a contestant, but con- 
testant may submit more than one story. 


The 1938 Golden Gate Exposition offers a prize 
of $1000 for best name (not over three words) for 
the amusement zone of the exposition. Contestants 
may submit more than one name, on separate sheets. 
Names must be received not later than midnight, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1938. Presumably various coast newspapers 
are promoting the contest. A coupon before us, pub- 
lished in the Portland News-Telegram, directs that 
entries for that region be sent to Carl Werner, mana- 
ger Portland Bureau, 1008 S.W. Sixth Ave., Portland, 
Ore. 


Safeway Stores distribute a weekly entitled The 
Whatsit, in which numerous prize contests of various 
types, paying $1 for acceptable entries, are conducted. 
Entries must be deposited in Safeway stores. 


Talaria, verse quarterly published at No. 409, The 
Phelps, Cincinnati, Ohio, announces various prizes 
for poems published in the course of the year. 

vvv 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 
Edited by JOHN T. BARTLETT 


Engravers Bulletin, 509 Madison Ave., New York, 
does not pay for material, according to report of a 
writer who was asked permission by Catherine F. 
Hickey of the editorial department to run two sub- 
mitted articles without charge. 


The Southern Printer, Mortgage Guarantee Bldg.. 
Atlanta, Ga., is now under managing editorship of 
William D. Harris. Mr. Harris writes that he is in 
need of practical and factual articles based on actual 
experiences of Southern printers, which will give 
readers ideas and plans that will mean a larger vol- 
ume of business or more profit. The publication cov- 
ers the 14 Southern states. Stories should be kept to 
1000 words—750 is even better. A photograph of the 
plant or of the owner of the plant should accompany 
wherever possible. Rate is 20 cents a column inch. 


The Southern Seedsman, 225 College Blvd., San 
Antonio, Tex., wishes articles of interest to seed deal- 
ers along the lines of agronomy, genetics, and insect 
and fungus control. Such articles should have an ele- 
ment of news and be sound as to fact. Also desired 
are articles on how Southern seed dealers have in- 
creased business, cut costs, improved collections, or in- 
creased effectiveness of advertising, articles on store 
lay-out, window displays and on any other subject of 
interest or value to seed dealers. Articles should be 
from 1000 to 2000 words in length. Austin E. Burges, 
editor, promises payment on publication at from 14 
to 114 cents a word, plus $1 to $3 for each accepted 
photo. 


Autobody Trimmer and Painter, 15 E. Eighth St., 
Cincinnati, announces that Elmer J. Murray has suc- 
ceeded John R. Warrington as editor. Editorial pol- 
icy remains the same. 


Hardware World, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago (also 
742 Market St., San Francisco), has a new editor— 
capable E. M. Grinnell, who leaves Hardware Busi- 
ness Monthly, Duluth, Minn., which he has edited 
for some years. 
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When a Writer Needs a Friend 


PLOTKEY 


Is that Friend! Because: 


PLOTKEY never fails you when you need a 
plot, and need it now. Its store is inexhaust- 
ible; a PLOTKEY plot fits any desired form— 
any writer’s mind. 


PLOTKEY builds and develops CHARACTER 
in every plot, and therefore develops COM- 
PELLING MOTIVATION, INTERNAL and 
EXTERNAL FRUSTRATION and DRAMATIC 
CONFLICT. 


PLOTKEY assures ORIGINALITY. 


PLOTKEY is a complete course in every 
function of writing—a study in the psycho- 
logical aspects of modern fiction creation. 


HUNDREDS OF PROFESSIONAL AND BE- 
GINNING WRITERS PRONOUNCE PLOT- 
KEY THEIR UNQUESTIONED CHOICE IN 
THE FIELD OF WRITERS’ AIDS. PLOTKEY 
STORIES ARE SELLING TO THE ENTIRE 
RANGE OF MAGAZINES—TO THE RADIO 
—THE SCREEN AND BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


You can start the NEW YEAR right—with 
two strikes on old man rejection, and quickly 
put him out, by placing PLOTKEY on your 
desk. 


FEBRUARY ONLY! To all February purchasers 
of PLOTKEY will be given SIXTY DAYS’ 
FREE CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION in 
every phase of DRAMATIC STORY CREA- 
TION. 


Write today for FREE CIRCULAR—STO- 
RIES THAT SELL, and complete information. 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS : 


Box D, Dept. 10 Eagle Rock, Calif. 


LOUISE RICE 


I am interested in the work of authors who 
are not of the standard pattern, and in seeing 
work which needs to be very carefully placed. 
tevision and criticism offered if needed, but 
there is no reading fee. Usual agent’s commis- 
sion. Associate, MARTHA HARRISON. 


Send for Your 
Free Copy 


HOW TO PUNCTUATE 
Every Writer, Teacher, Student, Editor, 
Preacher, and Businessman should have this 
booklet. Supply is limited. Write at once. 
THE WRITERS’ HELPS PUB. COMPANY 
236 Church St., Weston, Toronto 15 


PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


hs COLLEGE snd HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 

L L -*ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPER ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


| 
| | 
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More original stories are being bought than 
ever before. Many new names are appear- 
ing on the screen—why not yours? Whether 
you are a professional author or an unestab- 
lished writer you now have a future in screen 
writing. 


For 19 years | have been selling stories to the 
motion picture industry and | am prepared 
to take up your stories personally with Studio 
Editors. 


Send for my booklet TODAY. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Hollywood, Calif. 
Dep’t. 25 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. 
Suite 215 


“MY JUVENILE SUCCESS SECRETS” 


By WILL HERMAN 
(Author of over 3500 published juveniles) 
Complete handbook—The Guidebook to the 
Juveniles 
Almost 50,000 words 
Money back if not satisfied 
$1.25 Postpaid 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Building Cleveland, Ohio 


! ! MANUSCRIPTS ! ! 


Typed expertly to meet editorial requirements. Corrections 
made. Proof-read for errors, such as_ contradictions in plot 
or character delineation. Criticized. Re-writing from plot. 
Let us prove to you we are genuinely interested in helping 
you to turn out the best of work. Our rates are very 
reasonable. 


SEMINOLE LITERARY WORKSHOP 
P. O. Box 218, Tampa, Florida 


ATTENTION, WRITERS! 


Who is going to tell you why your manu- 
scripts come back? Not the editors. Send 
them to me. I will tell you what is wrong 
and what you need to do about them. I have 
studied long, written, and published. I am 
prepared to see you through. For construc- 
tive criticism, and revision performed or 
outlined, fifty cents per 1000 words. Books 
$15.00 to $20.00. 


IRVING B. HOLMAN, Mount Ayr, iowa 


TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


DURING FEBRUARY ONLY I will type up to 3,000 
words absolutely free on the first order of any new 
client. Sample without obligation a service that has 
won favorable comment from editors. Additional work 
at regular rates: 30c per thousand includes carbon and 
extra outside sheets. Verse “%c a line. Quality copy. 
Prompt. Write for book rates. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER Waynesburg, Ohio 


The Author & Journalist 


Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
is now being edited by Roland Cole, former advertis- 
ing manager for two large manufacturing companies, 
associate editor of Printers’ Ink and of Electrical Mer- 
chandising, and managing editor of Electrical Retail- 
ing. A fine editorial program for 1938 is announced. 
Pictures will play an important part in the new set-up. 


The Spice Mill, 106 Water St., New York, uses 
very few features purchased from outside writers. 
Payment is made after publication at good rates. C. 
S. Sewall is editor. 

Building, Oren Publications, Inc., 20 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, does not buy any type of copy, re- 
ports Robert O. Geuther, news editor. 

American Shade and Awning News is now being 
published from 120 St. Louis Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Editor Tom Murray is back at his old desk as editor 
of Automatic World, of the same address. 

Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, reports 
a very crowded schedule for the next several months. 
M. A. Morris is associate editor. 

Air Conditioning and Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York, hastens to correct a statement made in the 
January issue that there has been a reorganization of 
the staff since the death of P. E. Fansler, former edi- 
tor. A. E. Coburn remains associate editor, and S. D. 
Distelhorst, technical editor (not editor, as reported). 


Tobacco Retailer, 1740 E. Twelfth St., Cleveland, 
apparently does not wish to receive unsolicited manu- 
scripts, as a contributor reports a manuscript envelope 
returned, unopened, and stamped, “Refused.” 


The Southwestern Baker, 542 M & M Bldg., Hous- 
ton, Texas, though not always a hot market for mate- 
rial from all twelve states listed on its masthead, 
wants it understood that it covers Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas. 

Advertising and Selling, 9 E. 38th St., New York, 
is now being published monthly, instead of every other 
Thursday. 

The American Horologist, 3226 E. Colfax Ave., 
Denver, needs material pertaining to horology, watch 
and clock repair service, or unusual creations and hap- 
penings in this particular field; also, historical mate- 
rial pertaining to same. ‘We prefer short articles 
from 500 to 1200 words, “‘states Orville R. Hagans, 
editor, “and will report on all manuscripts one week 
after receipt.” Photographs pertaining to above sub- 
jects are also used. Payment is made, according to 
value of article, upon acceptance. 

Modern Servicing is announced by Henderson Pub- 
lications Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York. This is a 
pocket-s:ze magazine, with controlled circulation to 
24,359 service men. Robert G. Herzog is editor. 

We Who Sell, 9 E. 40th St., New York, is a new 
publication going to drug store salesmen. 

Automobile and Trailer Travel is the new name for 
Trailer Travel Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 
The new name more accurately describes the range of 
the editorial contents. 

Seafood Selling, 368 Congress St., Boston, Mass.., 
will start publication in April. It will have a controlled 
circulation to 7500 better seafood merchandisers 
throughout the country. Editor is Richard V. Falvey. 


Western Appliance Merchandiser, 1113 Venice 


Blvd., Los Angeles, a tabloid-sized monthly, is sched- 
uled to appear in March. It will reach retail dealers 
in electrical goods, radios, plumbing, hardware and 
furniture. Publishers will be Carl Bigsby, publisher 
of the Compton (Calif.) News-Tribune, and Paul W. 
Blackford, publisher, Coin Machine Review. 
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LENNIGER BUILDS PROFESSIONALS 


TO NEW WRITERS: honestly _apprais 

tell you exactly why, with constructi 

Until I sell $1,000 we rth ( 

words, $1.00 per thousand or 

first 5000 and 75c 

$1 25-40,000, $1 

sted revisions may 

Canadian, 20% on Foreign sales. 

TO SELLING WRITERS: 
pia yea reatl 

straight commission if you sold $1,000 worth of fi 

37, I’11 handle your work at % reading fee rates. 


Here’s another example of what authoritative advice and 
ior you: 

William R. Cox reports: ‘‘The sales you piled up for me 
year with occasional sales to two markets you oped 

36; we wind up '37 with my whole time being de W 

with two editors who buy a minimum if rds a 
wrangled their top rates; in addition you're selling my st 

more orders than | can fill, even now. . - 


leading agency sponsorship might do 


ubmitted, free’) COMMISSIONS: 


wot k 


to 11 00K the fee is $5.00 for the 


l keep you working full ca- 


were swell. We started the 


uring the last few months of 
y "ve put me over as a regular 
from me on order and you've 
six other editors and getting me 


ommend salable scripts to 
stories are unsalable, I'll 


if they can be made salable 
Ws Manuscripts up to 5000 


Wm. R. Cox 


2-15,000, $10.00; 16-24,000, Newark 


] 00,000, $25.00. (*Sug- 
% on American, 15% on 


rvels 


Send your manuscripts, or write 
for my booklet and market 
letter. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
45 W. 45th St., New York. 


handle your account 
if you sold $500. worth in 


Submissions of unpublished poems of quality 
welcomed by the editor of forthcoming quar- 
terly publication, 


POETRY PRESENTS 


Payment is $1 for each poem accepted, upon 
publication. Yearly subscription rate, including 
first issue, now one dollar. C. Henry Hicks, 


editor. P. O. Box 812, Burbank, Calif. 


WRITERS ! !! 


STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS WANTED! ! This is 
a somewhat different service, offered because of many 
requests for it. If you are unable to sell your MS., send 
it to me. Many scripts have merit and would sell if 
handled properly; rejections usually mean scripts need 
working over, editing, corrections, building up or com- 
plete revision. I am a writer. Let me read your MS. 
Let me see what I can do with it. If the material merits 
it, I’ll personally work on it to bring it up to editorial 
requirements and market it. I do the work myself, per- 
sonally —— necessary corrections, editing, revising and 
marketing. hen a sale is made, I get a percentage of 
the price received, according to the amount of work I had 
to do on the i if I don’t sell the MS., I get nothing 
for my labor. If MS. is not worth spending time and effort 
on it, I'll coll you why. Response to this adv. will be 
heavy, so much of my time taken up in reviewing and 
handling scripts, a small fee must be charged to help cover 
this, at the rate of $1. per MS.; books, $3. Let me hear 
from you without delay; the time is ripe NOW to get 
scripts ready for the editors. 


DAVID SMITH, 50 S.Seventh Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


Intensive training of new writers by actual 
authors of fiction. 
Write for Free descriptive folder. 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 page FREE booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.”’ My clients are 
represented in virtually wall the magazines, “‘smooth- 
paper,’’ ‘‘quality,”” and ‘‘pulp.’’ Established some 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
ing magazines, and I am able to do for myself what I 
offer to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, ‘“‘D'ORSAYGRAM,” which I publish 
from time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles 
on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 
request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bidg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


I averaged between $50 and $150 a week 
writing juvenile material— Stories— Arti- 
cles—Fillers— 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
Now I’m teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chesen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 


Springfield, Mass. 


New Methods of 


MAKING 
MANUSCRIPTS 
SALABLE 


For Details, Write: 


COMFORT PRESS, Inc. 


107 N. 8th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


HAVE YOU AN UNSOLD 
MANUSCRIPT? 


Send it to The A. & J. Criticism Department for Analysis 
and Marketing Advice 


short story, the author cannot throw it aside unsold as he may, lightly, a short manuscript. 

The effort involved in writing a book is so long and arduous that comparatively few are 
written—tens, where short stories and articles are written in the thousands. The author who 
writes a book manuscript breaks through into a field where competition is definitely less severe. 

Every year hyndreds of ‘“‘first’’ books are published in America. The number of publishers 
is lengthy. Right now, many of them are ready to buy the right manuscripts, of fiction or fact, 
no matter what the source. 

If you have an unsold book manuscript, The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff suggests 
that you ship it to Denver by express for examination and marketing advice. The Staff may 
be able to advise the fundamental and other changes which will make it salable. The A. & J. 
critics will prepare an exhaustive criticism. Finally, if they feel the book can be sold, with or 
without changes, they will list the most likely buyers. They will advise professionally on the 
publishing contract, in case one is offered the client. 

Every magazine buyer has individual preferences and requirements. In the same way, 
publishers have their specialties, their aversions, their likes. Your book manuscript may have 
been rejected simply because offered to the wrong publishers. 

Have The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff analyze your manuscript, making a prompt 
and complete report. The special rate applying is $6.50, plus 40 cents for each 1000 words 
in excess of 10,000. 

The Criticism Rate for short manuscripts is $2 for the first 1,000 words, 
then 50 cents a thousand to 10,000. Remittance with return postage 
should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
1837 Champa St. Denver, Colorado 


RB ECAUSE a book manuscript represents (usually) ten to fifty times the labor of the average 


If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


Many readers are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 


NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


The Agency offers many advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THz AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff 
examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered 
salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000 words) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 
Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, ‘‘What Editors Want.”’ 


. 
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